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AMERICA’S HOUSING PROBLEM 
A Unit for This Week 


O one needs to be told that there is a housing shortage. 
Not only do newspaper headlines almost daily repeat the 
story, but most of us are either “looking for a place” or have 
friends who are. Thousands of War Bond buyers hope even- 
tually to cash them in and build a new home. All this makes 
the housing problem a very real and personal one, but it 
may also tend to make us forget the larger issues involved. 
Housing is not just a personal problem: it is a question which 
must be considered on a community and nationwide basis. 
The present crisis should focus our attention on the fact that 
even in the best of times, a third of the nation live in homes 
anfit for human habitation. 


HOW TO GET READY 


There are many different problems involved in the gen- 
eral subject of housing. Unless you can devote several periods 
to this unit, it would be well to cencentrate on only one or 
two of them, Individual students, or small groups, may be 
assigned special topics for further study, reporting back to 
the class later in the term. The reference list on page 4-T 
will provide research material and suggest various angles of 
approach, If your school owns or can rent a projector, write 
for one or more of the films listed, Invite the cooperation of 
your Parent Teacher Association, or of local civic groups in 
organizing a meeting of students and adults at which the 
movie may be shown, followed by a discussion period. Get 
in touch with local housing authorities and invite speakers to 
address the meeting. Assign the articles on housing for home 
study. Ask students to list what they think are the major 
topics for class discussion 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Organize the discussion with your own community as a 
background. What are the housing problems in your neigh- 
borhood? What is being done about them? Are there any low- 
cost housing projects? What are the roles of Government and 
of private investors in financing such projects? Why is slum 
clearance so important, not only for those who cannot afford 
costly homes, but for the community as a whole? 

If you can arrange it, take your class on a field trip around 
the neighborhood. What evidences can you find of careful 
civic planning? Are parks, playgrounds, etc., fairly distrib- 
uted so that everyone has one near his home? Are streets 
laid out in a haphazard fashion, or with ~ view to maximum 
efficiency? What improvements can you suggest? 




















Questions — Materials — Activities 
CHINA 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What was the major weakness of the first Chinese 
republic? 
2. What are the “Three People’s Principles” and who 
was their author? 


8. Name the leaders of the two rival factions in China. 
For Discussion: 


What are the major points of disagreement between the 
Nationalists and the Communists? How might these differ- 
ences be reconciled? 


Activity: 
Study the map of China on page 17 of this issue. In which 
provinces do the Communists hold control? Locate Chung- 


king, Yenan, the Yellow River. What is the importance to 
both factions of Manchuria? 


For Further Reference: 


“China’s Race Against Time,” Fortune, August, 1945. 

“The Other China,” by Gunther Stein, Foreign Affairs, 
October, 1945. 

“The Soviet-Chinese Treaty,” (full text) Current History, 
October, 1945. 

“Deadlock in China,” by Nathaniel Peffer, Harper's, Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

World Week, September 25, 1944. (Special China issue.) 

A China Handbook: 1937-1943, Macmillan, $5.00. 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow, Random House 
(Modern Library), 1944, 95c. 

China and Her Unfinished Revolution, by Helen Pratt, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937, $2.00, 


THE HOUSE THAT UNCLE SAM BUILT 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What type of Federal housing project is often opposed 
by private contractors? 

2. Name some of the provisions of the Wagner-Ellender 
bill; bow does it aim to avoid competition with private 
builders? 


For Discussion: 


~What benefits will the general public derive from low- 


’ cost housing projects? 


/TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 











COMING NEXT WEEK 
Décember 3, 1945 


Labor, and Wages: Washington Con- 
ference Gets Started to Attack America’s Industrial 
Problems. 

Palestine: Can Great Britain and the United States 
Find a Solution to Satisfy Both Jews and Arabs? 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 

Creighton J. Hill. 

Java: A Fabulous Colony Becomes a Colonial Head- 
ache — a Know Your World Feature. 

Turning Points in World History: John’s a Good Name. 

Air Week: The Link 


Young’un: Concluding 


Management 


A portrait by 


[rainer. 


Herbert Best’s Novel. 
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Activity: 

Collect as much materia] as you can on the subject of 
Federal housing projects After the class has 
had sufficient time to study them thoroughly, organize 
debate on the pros and cons of the proposed long-range 
housing program. Be sure that students state facts, not just 
opinions picked up at second hand 


See 


» page 4-T) 


a 


For Further Reference 


To keep up with the latest developments in this field, 
subscribe to The Journal of Housing, published monthly by 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill., $4.00 per year, or to Public 
Housing, published monthly by National Public Housing 
Conference, 1015 15th Street, D. C., $2.00 
per year. 


Washington 5, 


A HOUSING BUDGET FOR AMERICA 
Questions for Rapid Check 


1. What proportion, approximately, of rural homes need 
major repairs 01 improvements? 

2. What is meant by the statement that the housebuilding 
industry is old-fashioned compared to other industries? 


For Discussion: 


How did it happen that the United States, with all its 
resources, now faces a housing shortage? 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE TRACKS 
Activity: 


Students who are camera fans should be urged to take 
along their cameras on any class field trips around yow 
community. An interesting exhibit could be made of con 
trasting scenes of new 


ments, and sub-standard or obsolete housing. Invite parents 


and well-planned housing develop 


to view the exhibits and attend student discussion of them. 


TOMORROW'S FOOD 


1. Who was the inventor of the quick-treeze process of 
preserving foods? What first gave him the idea for it? 
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Why does quick-freezing preserve foods better than 7 
ordinary refrigeration? 
Activity: 


Does have freezing- 


locker? If you live 


your neighborhood a community 


in a rural community, urge the parent- 


teacher association to hold a meeting for discussion of the 
possible purchase of a unit. Students could prepare short 


talks, 
Such a meeting offers a fine opportunity for 


explanatory basing their material on the references 
listed below. 


developing student ability in public speaking. 
For Further Reference: 
“Zero the Kitchen,” 
Mechanics, June, 1945. 
“Big Freeze Coming,” 
1945. 
“Are You Freezing?” by 


in by Paul F. Healy, Popular 


by Ruth Carson, Collier's, July 14, 


» Judy Barry, Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion, June, 1945. 

Freezing to Preserve Home-grown Foods (Agriculture 
709), Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Department Circular No. 


“THIS BLESSED PLOT... THIS ENGLAND” 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


What famous battle did William fight in 1066? 
From what part of France did William launch his 
invasion of England? What happened there in 1944? 

3. What was the name of the Saxon king whom he 


9 


defeated? 
For Discussion: 

Why is the Battle of Hastings one of the important dates 
in history? What cultural and political changes occurred in 
England as a result? 

Activity: 

Using any standard history of England as a source, try 
to find out how many times England has been invaded from 
the continent. Did all the invasions come across the channel 
from Normandy? What peoples were involved in each? Did 
all of them have as much influence on England’s culture as 
the Norman invasion? 

Compare the route of the Norman invasion with the 
reverse invasion of France in World War IL. 


JACOB AUGUST RIIS 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. From what European country did Riis come to 


America? 
2. What was the importance of Mulberry Bend Park? 


2 


3. How did Riis arouse public opinion against shim con- 


ditions in New York City? 





- to ‘Quiz Yourself” 


Ages 5- 
Pa 4A. 


I. l-a, 2 
II x" 
12-B 
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9. 


Cc. 


F-F, 6-G, 7-D, 8-L, 9-I, 10-N, 11-0, 


l-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6-c. 
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world WEEK 





R iL rs) G f Nothing in this world is as interesting as — 
& RC IN Ss people! Nothing is as important as people... 


people who live and grow, love and get married 


people with their habits and manners, 
their likes and dislikes. Nothing really 


matters but — people. 


The city? We think of it as people. The 
countryside is people. And so is the railroad 
... just folks —all of them! 


m Advertising Department, Philadelphia 4, Pai 


Locomotives, cars, equipment... all these have 
been thought out, designed, engineered, developed and 
built by people for people. They are of value 


only as they serve people. 


We of the Pennsylvania Railroad try to keep in mind PENN SYLVANIA RAILROAD 
always: everything we do is measured by how 7 

we help people, how we get along with people, Ry See ag Che Naluow ey 

how we treat people. Our greatest reward 
is in having people think well of us... 


' Buy U. S. Victory Bonds and Stamps 
because we have served them well! 











American builders must give us 


10 to 15 million new homes in next 10 years 


“AgO VACANCIES.” “Sorry, we're 100 per cent rented.” 
“Nothing for sale or rent.” 

In almost every town and city throughout the nation, 
Americans hunting for homes are being given the same 
answers. Crucial as the housing shortage was during the 
war, it is becoming even more severe now, with the return 
of millions of servicemen. These men feel almost as homeless 
as their less fortunate Allies in Europe, who are returning 
to find their homes destroyed by bombs. 

In New York City, veterans weary of apartment hunting 
wrote a song about their plight to the tune of “Old Man 
River.” One stanza goes: 


“You and me, we walk the town, 

Lookin’ for a place to settle down. 

We lived in foxholes over there, 

But you can’t dig a foxhole in 
Times Square.” 


It is estimated that 1,500,000 veterans and their families 
will need homes by Christmas. Until new construction can 
catch up with the demand, most of them will have to 
“double up” with relatives or friends. 

But catching up with the demand for new homes will be 
no overnight job. According to the figures of both govern- 
ment and private groups, we will have to build from one 
million to a million and a half dwelling units every year for 
ten years to supply the basic housing needs of the American 
people. This enormous amount of building will be neces- 
sary to (1) undouble crowded families, (2) provide homes 
for new families as the population increases, and (3) replace 
about one-half of the total number of existing dwellings which 
are unfit for healthful living. 


Why We Are Short of Houses 

Ten to fifteen million homes in ten years! This staggering 
figure leads one to ask how we allowed ourselves to get so 
far behind. Shelter, along with food and clothing, is a basic 
necessity of life. Why did the United States, with its enor- 
mous resources, neglect this necessity? 

The answer takes us back to the depression that plagued 
America in the 1930s. Millions were unemployed. Other 
millions had to cut their budgets sharply. There was not 
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R. Gates from Frederic Lewis 


enough money to keep even old houses in repair, let alone 
build new ones. Nearly a million homes had been built in 
1925. In 1933 less than one hundred thousand were con- 
structed. 

As soon as business conditions began to improve, the 
building industry too began to recover. By 1941 it was busy 
filling the orders of 725,000 customers. But this construction 
made only a small dent in the building that was unsatisfied 
during the depression. In addition, existing houses were 
badly in need of repair. 

The U.S. Housing Census ot 1940 disclosed that almost 
30 per cent of city homes needed major repairs or did not 
have bathtubs or other modern plumbing installations. In 
rural areas, almost two-thirds of the homes were in the same 
state, while 90 per cent of the people on farms lived under 
such substandard conditions. 

Before these needed repairs could be made, or new houses 
built to take care of the natural increase in families, we were 
at war. Neither labor nor materials could be spared for 
houses, except to build the small number needed to accom- 
modate war workers. Our need for new homes and for re- 
pairs on old ones, therefore, has grown tremendously during 
the last five years. 


Our Second Largest Industry 


There is also no doubt that the American people are will- 
ing and able to buy or build new homes. A survey by Ar- 
chitectural Forum showed that almost 3,000,000 families are 
“good prospects.” They want a home of their own and they 
have saved the money to pay for it. 

Here are all the ingredients for the greatest building boom 
in our history. Whether the boom will develop is now up to 
the building industry. The industry ranks second only to 
agriculture in size. Our country’s leaders are expecting the 
building industry to do more than provide homes. It should 
also furnish an unprecedented number of jobs. 

In his message to Congress last September, President Tru- 
man said that the housing field offered “the largest single 
opportunity” for the investment of private funds and in- 
creased employment. He pointed out that from six to seven 
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billion dollars of private caprtal could be invested annually. 
Private enterprise would be able to provide jobs for several 
million workers each year. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations says that build- 
ing 1.500,000 homes a year would mean jobs for 3,000,000 
people. Jobs would result also in industries which supply 
housing materials and make home furnishings and equip- 
ment. Add these jobs to the jobs in the building industry, 
and there would be work for approximately 4,500,000 Amer- 
icans. These figures mean that the building industry can well 
lead the way to full employment and continued prosperity. 
But will it? 

On October 15, 
would be the starting gun for a construction race. The Office 
of War Mobiliz: 


restrictions on peacetime building. But a series of hurdles at 


the Government fired what it thought 


ition and Reconversion removed its wartime 


the very beginning of the run have prevented the industry 
from getting off to a fast start 

The first hurdle is 
pipes, bath tubs and other building items 


brick, 
Not betore spring 


a serious shortage of lumber, 
will there be an adequate supply of these materials. Closely 
tied up with the problem of materials is the more compli- 
Despite 


and other 


cated problem of prices price ceilings, 
paint, brick about 
30 per cent more than they did before Pear] Harbor. Wages 
also have gone up. 


wartime 


wood, fuel oil, materials cost 


This increase in construction costs will naturally be re- 
flected in the price your family will have to pay for a new 
home. To make sure that price increases do not climb to 


unjustiied heights, Chester Bowles, head of the Office of 
Price Administration, would like to put ceilings on the 
amount that can be charged for a completed home. 

“You will never get new houses that way,” argue the real 
estate and construction men. “We are not going to build if 
ve have to take the chance of selling without a fair profit. 
Give us a free hand, and open competition between build- 
ers will keep the prices down where they belong.” 


Boom or Bust? 


Mr. Bowles answers by pointing to the record after World 
War I 
ing began early in 1919. Prices went higher and higher, sky- 


There were no price ceilings when a boom in‘hous- 


rocketing to a point way beyond the reach of the buyer. Al- 
though people still wanted homes, they could not afford 
to buy them. The boom collapsed. Others who had bought 
houses at boom prices found that they could not keep up 
the payments on the mortgage. They lost their homes. 
Without controls, the same thing would happen again on 
an even larger scale, warns Mr. Bowles. To curb such in- 
flation, the OPA has already adopted a policy on rents for 
the maximum 


new houses. Builders will be told in advance 


amount that can be charged for renting the homes they con- 
struct. This ceiling will be estimated on the basis of prevail- 
ing rents tor similar dwellings plus “a substantial allow- 
ance” to take care of increased building costs. The increase 
will probably range between 15 and 25 per cent. 

Producers’ Council, an organization 
alP the 
building materials and equipment, prices of materials will 
be kept down without government regulation. “We will do 


Otherwise we will have 


According to the 


which includes almost leading manufacturers of 


it because it is in our own interest, 
no customers,” they explain, 

The truth of this statement is confirmed by surveys of the 
amount that people expect to spend for new homes. These 
surveys show that about half of those who intend to build 
or buy homes will not pay more than $6,000. Nearly one- 
half of these people will not be in the housing market if the 
price goes up even to $7,000. 

This brings us to a very important point. In making up a 
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Badly needed repair of present homes is also part 
of housing problem that must be met by industry. 
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housing budget for America, we must think of something in 
addition to the number of houses needed. We must break 
that number down into the amounts that the various income 
groups in the United States can afford to pay. 

According to the National Housing Agency, 600,000 tami- 
lies who need houses can pay $40 or more a month for them. 
Another 400,000 whose need is just as great can pay only 
$20 to $40 a month. Then there are 250,000 families in need 
of housing who cannot pay more than $20 a month, Will the 
building industry be able to provide homes within the reach 
of the second and third groups? 


The High Cost of Building 


You have heard people complain about the “high cost of 
living.” In the same way, they talk about the “high cost of 
building.” It means that a dollar spent for housing does not 
buy as much as a dollar spent for automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, or other manufactured articles. This sad state of 
affairs is recognized by those in the building industry. What 
they do not see as clearly is how to bring down that cost so 
that attractive and comfortable houses can be built for the 
large group who cannot pay more than $40 a month for rent 

After a complete survey of American housing problems 
the Housing Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund con- 
cluded that “The development of industrial processes in 
housebuilding has lagged far behind that of other industries 
serving mass needs.” 

In other words, the housebuilding industry is old-tash- 
ioned. In “horse-and buggy” days, the typical house had 
from 30,000 to 40,000 parts, each one handcut and handfit- 
ted. This is still true today. Plaster is mixed and applied by 
hand. Each board in the flooring of a house is laid by hand. 
If greater use were made of machinery, und if parts of 
houses were produced in the factory, costs would go down. 
Before this can happen, however, research is needed to find 
new methods of manufacture and new materials, 

Another cause of high building costs is laws in some 
cities and towns which prohibit newly invented materials 
from being used. These building codes were designed to 
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The “horse and buggy days” methods of small house 
construction need to be revised for mass building. 
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OUTMODED BUILDING CODES 





Graphic Associates tor Vublic Affairs Committee. 1 


make sure that houses are safe, healthy places in which to 
live. Because many of them are out-dated, they are a barrier 
to housing progress. The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and other builders groups want the Government to 
ncourage cities to replace such codes. 

Then there are the agreements made between different 
groups in the industry to prevent prices from going down. 
To protect their own interests, such agreements have been 
made betweea manufacturers and dealers, and between con- 
tractors o: subcontractors and labor unions. Unions may re- 
fuse to permit the use of such labor-saving devices as paint 
sprayers Or power saws. 

Neither the builders nor the labor unions do these thing. 
because they want to put something over on the American 
people. They claim that the housebuilding industry in the 
past has been too unstable. One season there is plenty of 
work for all; the next season is one of inactivity. By keeping 
prices high or by spreading out the work, they think they 
ean achieve fuller employment. 

With the tremendous housing demand that now exists, 
the housing industry and housing workers may feel more 
inclined to wipe out such restrictive practices. If they are 
far-sighted enough to do so, Ameréea will have a much better 
chance of reaching the twin goals of decent housing and full 


employment for all. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Housing Agency National Housing Agency 


Thousands live in homes without sanitary facilities. Rural slums are just as bad as those in the cities. 
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Photo League (Ashjian) Citizen's Housing Coumil of NY. 


What the slum dweller sees through his back window. Wash tubs are used as bath tubs in these tenements. 
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One-third of America is ill-housed. Our rural and big city slums are breeding places of crime and disease. 


sé 


live with my two children. I have been turned down 

by everyone. I am living in one room with my sister, 
but she has three children. Our room is on the fourth floor, 
and the children can’t get out to play. They are sick because 
of such close confinement. The building is a firetrap. You 
are my only hope.” 

This is what a mother wrote to a Chicago housing official, 
just the other day. The story gets sadder when you learn 
that the housing official replied, “Sorry, there’s nothing we 
can do for you now.” 

Her story bécomes much more tragic when you realize 
that her letter might have been written by one-third of the 
people in America. 

The letters wouldn’t all say the same thing, of course. One 
of them might read: “We do our best to live in two rooms, 
but we have to share a bathroom three flights downstairs 
with 30 other people. And there’s no hot water down there 
either.” 

Another might say, “Our farmhouse isn’t really a home 
at all. Even if we keep the windows closed, the winter wind 
comes through the holes in the floor and nearly freezes us to 
death.” 

A third might complain, “My growing children have no 


HAVE looked everywhere for a place in which I can 
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window in their bedroom, and the only really fresh air they 
can get is at a playground three miles away.” 

You don’t want to read more imaginary letters to get the 
idea: The word “home” doesn’t always mean a comfortable 
place in which to live and grow up. Too often it means the 
same thing as “slums” -- and that means overcrowding, ill 
health, and unhappiness. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that poor housing 
exists only in certain districts of our large cities. American 
farmers put up with housing conditions considerably worse 
than those found in many city slum areas. Thousands of farm 
families, as one expert put it, “live under conditions which 
would not be considered fit for a good dairy cow.” Towns 
and smaller cities have their share of poor housing, too, The 
row of shanties on “the other side of the tracks” is just as bad 
as a block of overcrowded, dark buildings in a large city. 

It is serious enough that poor housing means discomfort, 
crowding and discouragement to a lot of people. Unfor- 
tunately, it means much more than this. The cost of slums 
can also be measured in disease and crime. 

A Government housing agency puts the health problem 
this way: “The areas of high disease and death rates are 
found to be almost identical with the areas of bad housing. 
More people get sick in the slums. They stay sick longer. 
And they die in greater numbers.” 

The percentage of criminals is far higher in slum areas 
than in other districts. Of course, this cannot be blamed on 
NOVEMBEP 
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bad housing alone, for there are other causes, too — poverty, 
ignorance and lack of guidance. Nor should it be assumed 
that a person is any less honest because he is a slum dweller. 
The relationship between slums and crime still holds true, 
however, especially in the case of juvenile delinquency. 

Born in crowded and ugly surroundings, raised without 
decent home surroundings, the child of the slum finds it 
only natural to join a local “gang.” For lack of something 
more interesting and constructive to do, knocking over the 
corner pushcart or stealing from the neighborhood grocery 
becomes an exciting habit. One slum child was asked what 
he did in his spare time. “Go robbin’, mostly,” was his mat- 
ter-of-fact reply. 

The cost of slums can also be measured in dollars and 
cents. We are discovering that it takes more money to sup- 
port poor housing areas than it does to build new low-cost 
homes. 

Slums make a heavy call on all kinds of public services — 
police, fire and health departments particularly. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, slum areas cost the city more than half of its total 
expenses, but these same districts contributed only five per 
cent of the city’s taxes. 

Well, what can be dane about this? 


Housing Interrupted by War 


Great steps were being taken before the war toward “a 
decent home for every American family,” which President 
Truman sets as one of our final goals for a better country. 
During the war, our military needs came first, and the only 
real progress made in housing was to take care of workers 
who flocked to our busy war plants. 

Now that we are at peace again, we can resume our drive 
to rehouse the one-third of our American families who are 
living in slums. Active citizens of your community can attack 
specific problems, right away — voting for a new playground 
in crowded areas, organizing a planning board to tear down 
that ramshackle apartment house on the other side of town 
and finding new homes for the people who live there. 

All over the United States, cities and towns are getting 
started on such projects. Already, the results have proved 
that looking ahead and adopting a master plan for an entire 
community will pay off in cleaner, healthier, more com- 
fortable and less expensive living. 

Recent trends have shown that the biggest boost to a 
better-housed America must come from the Federal and 
state governments, Within the space of the past ten years, 
America has come to realize that the people who need new 
homes the most — those with the least money to spend for 
rent — cannot always be helped by private builders. Uncle 
Sam must lend a hand to get low-cost housing projects un- 
derway and to help purchase valuable residential land. Pri- 
vate enterprise will, at the same time, be encouraged to put 
on full steam to help produce its share of the estimated ten 
to fifteen million new homes needed for America. 

We must deal with bad housing as we would attack a 
deadly disease, Most important of all, every one of us must 
realize that poor housing, like an epidemic, can seriously 
affect the life of the entire community. 
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CRANE engine coughs and snorts and a steel girder 
rides into place. Uncle Sam is putting up another house 
—or to be more exact, he is putting up the cash for 
another house. He has furnished the money to build homes 
for almost one million families in the last eight years. 

Red hot as the rivets going into this house is the question 
of whether Uncle Sam ought to stay in the building business. 
The issue will soon be in the crossfire of a Congressional 
debate. 

The first shot was fired on August 1, 1945. On that day 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York and Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana introduced a bill to set up a long- 
range housing program for the United States. Designed to 
stimulate the building of 6,000,000 homes in the next five 
years, it provides for the use of $133,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s 
money. Because they think such a program woukd make 
Uncle Sam their competitor, private builders are getting 
ready for a show-down fight 


Public Housing Is Only for Low Income Groups 


In this battle, both public and private housing interests 
will get their ammunition from the same stock-pile. They 
will point to the 333 low-rent housing projects built in nearly 
200 communities under a Government program to replace 
slums. Public housers will say that millions of poor families 
can have decent homes only if they can build more such 
projects. Private housers will argue that such a program is 
wasteful and that they could do the same job at a lower cost 
to American taxpayers. 

Like many others of Uncle Sam’s projects, public housing 
was a child of the depression. It was known before the 1930s 
that millions of American families could not afford a decent 
place in which to live. But it took a national crisis to get 
action on the problem 

In 1933, the first public housing project financed by Uncle 
Sam was launched. Its aim was as much to provide jobs as to 
clean out the slums, Out of this grew the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, based on this policy: 

“~_ . to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing condi- 
tions and the acute shortage of decent, safe ang sanitary 
dwellings for families of low income that are injurious 
to the health, safety and morals of the citizens of the Nation.’ 

Before the war, the United States Housing Authority had 
made it possible for 106,000 low-income families to move 
from run-down city tenements and country shacks. But the 
Federal Government did not just go into any town and pro- 
ceed to replace slums with new housing. The law says that 
any low-rent project must be built, owned, and managed by 
the people who live in that community. Thirty-nine states 
have passed laws making this possible. This is how it works: 
The people of Atlanta, Georgia, for instance, decide they 

























Detroit News Air Phote 


Typical government housing — Detroit. 
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Government developments keep local design. 


need a low-rent housing project to wipe out slum areas. By 
facts and figures, they must first prove the need to the Fed- 
eral Government, Once their plans are approved by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority (which took over the func. 
tions of the USHA in 1942), the local housing authority can 
buy the site of the project and hire private builders to do 
the job. For every new dwelling unit that is built, one slum 
unit must be abolished somewhere in the locality. 

Uncle Sam’s chief part in the process is to lend the local 
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Uncle Sam is in the low-cost housing business. 


Private builders feel this offers unfair competition. 
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Parkchester—Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Large-scale private development, New York. 


Federal Public Housing Authority 


Home by private builder rents for about $45 a month. 


authority as much as 90 per cent of the building cost. The 
rest must come from private investors. Private money has 
paid for more than one-third the cost of Uncle Sam’s houses. 
The two-thirds that the Government puts up must be repaid 
within 60 years. 

What Uncle Sam does not get back is the money he pays 
out each year to cover the difference between the rents that 
low-income families can afford and the additional amounts 
needed to pay for insurance, repairs and upkeep. Under the 
NOVEMBER 
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law the Government cannot in any one year pay out more 
than $28,000,000 to subsidize rents. Actually it has never 
had to spend that much, In 1944, for instance, Federal rent 
contributions totaled only $8,600,000. The tenants them- 
selves, whose rent averaged $22.15 a month, paid 58 per 
cent of the cost of upkeep. 

Just what did these people get for their money? Keeping 
within the legal limits of $5,000 a unit in large cities and 
$4,000 in smaller ones, the type of housing which Uncle 
Sam builds is determined by local customs, climate, and 
need, 

To be eligible to have Uncle Sam for their landlord, a 
family must belong to the “lowest income group.” The net 
family income cannot be more than five times the rent, or- 
six times if there are three or more dependent children, Be- 
fore the war, the average income of families in public hous- 
ing projects was $782 a year. 


Uncle Sam vs. Private Builders 


It is only the low-cost housing projects of the Federal 
Government that private contractors oppose. They approve 
of the functions of the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration set up in 1932, and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which came into being in 1934. 

The first agency supervises a system of 12 regional banks 
through which people can borrow money for mortgages. 
The FHA insures loans which private financing institutions 
make to people who want to build or buy new homes or 
repair old ones. Since 1942, both of these programs as well 
as the Federal Public Housing Authority have been under 
the supervision of the National Housing Agency. Admin- 
istered by John B. Blandford, Jr., the NHA has the job of 
determining the national housing policy and coordinating 
the programs of Uncle Sam’s other three housing agencies. 

This consolidation was a wartime measure. One of the 
provisions of the Wagner-Ellender bill is that all of these 
housing agencies should continue to work as a single team. 

Uncle Sam would like to get out of the low-cost housing 
business. But Senators Wagner and Ellender do not believe 
that private industry is capable of building good homes for 
those in the lowest income groups as yet: To make sure that 
Uncle Sam does not compete with private builders, however, 
the new housing bill would require a 20 per cent difference 
in rent and income between public and private housing in 
any locality. The aim of the bill can be summed up in these 
words of Philip M. Klutznick, Commissioner of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority: 

“Those in public and private housing must shoot at the 
target of better housing for America, not at each other. . . 
Every ounce of effort must be mustered toward the con- 
structive conquest of America’s housing problem.” 
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AD, did you remember to order our house?” “Yes. I 
called the real estate agent this morning. He says the 
factory will send it over by truck Friday morming so 
that it'll be ready for our housewarming party Friday night.” 

You may think this conversation is out of this world, but 
it could be a talk between you and your father. If yours is 
the average family, and has the average family’s income of 
$2,000-a-year, the chances are that it is one of the million 
and a quarter U.S. families that need a new house. What 
kind of a house will it be? Let’s go through a typical modern 
home that your Dad can afford to buy 


Sticks and Stones and Glass Blocks 


It is one floor high, long and low, and placed far back 
from the street of a park-surrounded residential area. Its 
copper roof is flat and extends out beyond the walls. In sum- 
mer you turn on a faucet, and a thin sheet of water covers 
the roof, reflecting the sun’s rays and keeping the house 
cool. The house’s north side is mostly solid wall to protect 
against winter storms, but part of the wall is made of glass 
blocks to let in light. Walking toward the house from the 
south, you get the impression you're going to live in a gold- 
fish bowl. The whole south side is made of glass to let in 
light and warmth from the low winter sun. 

The glass wall is not freezing cold when the sun goes 
down. It is made of thermoplane glass — three layers of 
transparent glass with an insulation space of dry air be- 
tween. Instead of opening up like windows, the glass has 
movable slots at top and bottom for ventilation, It is far 
more weathertight and easier to wash than ordinary win- 
dows. 

At night, the glass wall is covered with aluminum vene- 
tian blinds or with draperies made of glass thread or alumi- 
num fabric One or more of the glass sections can be swung 
out in summer, opening onto a patio and garden. By grow- 
ing plants in a floor trough next to the glass wall, you can 
make your living room part of the outdoors. 

Dining rooms are becoming old fashioned. The large liv- 
ing room is arranged with movable semi-partitions so that a 
section of it makes a spacious dining aléove. Part of the 





interior wall of the living room is of woven copper foil, 
which is of an attractive color and design. It never needs 
painting or washing. The other part is “a wall put to work” 
—a wall into which are built a radio, phonograph record 
slots, closet for card tables, writing desk, and drawers for 
extra wall paintings, and for the many articles that clutter 
up the average home. 

The other side of this storage wall torms a wall of the 
small, noiseless, cork-insulated “quiet room.” Here you can 
hibernate by a fireplace if you're feeling in a “give me 
peace” mood. 


Closets Are Built in Walls 


There’s just no excuse for topsy-turvy closets in the twin 
bedrooms, because a similar storage wall separates these 
two rooms. It gives you rows of built-in drawers, a dressing 
table, tie racks, shoe racks, and a closet fer “best” clothes 
and one for “regulars.” Each bedroom opens onto its own 
garden area, and one of the rooms has built-in bunks. 

The kitchen in this house is really something. Most of the 
wall is one long roomy counter, with handy continuous glass- 
enclosed shelves above the counter. Built into the counter 
are sparkling sinks whose faucets are turned on by a knee- 
operated valve. An automatic washing machine takes care 
of the dish washing chore. The oven has a glass top so you 
can see how the roast is doing. There is also a deep-freeze 
unit, separate from the refrigerator with shelves that rotate 
so you can find things easily. Separate food storage com- 
partments in the refrigerator keep each food at its ideal 
temperature and humidity. With pressure cookers your 
mother can prepare dinner for six in 30 minutes. 

Off the kitchen is a combination garage, garden-shed and 
workroom. The bathroom is divided into three parts — bath, 
toilet and washbasin. The square tub is so wide it needs no 
shower curtain, has a built-in make-up kit nearby. Wooden 
waterproof doorknobs are non-slip, and washbasin faucets 
are turned on by foot pedals. 

The lighting in the house is the best and most beautiful 
you've seen. Indirect lighting glows along the bottoms or 
tops of walls, edges of stairs and bookcase shelves, and 
shines up through the flowers on the dining table. Sausage- 
and doughnut-shaped fluorescent bulbs in adjustable lamps 
give you daylight brightness, but the glare is controlled with 
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Radiant heating coils set in floor send heat upward. 
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F. 8. Lincoln 
Glass wall gives this interior all the light it needs. 
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Edwards Studio 
Use of glass walls enabled builder to keep shade trees. 
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transparent plastic shades. To avoid fumbling, lights are 
turned on by phosphorescent floor buttons, and the front 
door keyhole is spotlighted by a tiny beam. 

Radiators are out. In addition to the solar heating from 
the glass wall, the house is heated by pipes or copper coils 
running under the floor or in the walls. Baby can play 
warmly on the floor, and Dad’s heating bill will be a third 
less. Every room is insulated, and several of them have win- 
dow filter-coolers to rid the air of pollen and dust. 


Built from the Roof Down 


If you really want an eyeful, just watch this house being 
built. No cellars, no attics —just a foundation of sunken 
concrete pillars. Instead of being built from the walls up 
it is constructed from the roof down. Once the roof is up 
on its steel frame, all walls are hung from it, allowing for 
future movability. Most of the walls are prefabricated in 
factories, and are trucked to the building site with all wir- 
ing and insulation already laid in them. Builders can’ set up 
your house in from 40 minutes to a few days. 

There is a zone in the house for each main activity, so 
that the living room doesn’t become a catch-all room where 
Dad tries to read while Mom irons and Sis practices that new 
Samba step. If guests arrive unexpectedly, you can call the 
nearest “room pool” office and rent a prefabricated, fur- 
nished bedroom or movie-projection room or soda-bar. A 
truck delivers the order, which is then attached to the house 
by sliding one of the walls aside. 


From Cape Cod Frames to Igloos 


Your mother may be dead set against modern architec- 
ture. That’s O.K. too, Many prefabricators say their biggest 
sellers are in the good old Cape Cod frame style. Dad, 
looking at some of the prefabs built for war workers may 
complain: “Prefabs all look alike.” But the goal of modern 
housing is flexibility, and variety. Basic prefabricated parts 
can be arranged in hundreds of ways. You can have walls 
of thermoplane, of glass blocks, of featherweight aluminum, 
of new soft woods made stronger than iron by chemical. 
means, or of fire-resistant asbestos cement. 

Floor tiles can be of rubber, window screens of nylon. 
You can have any type of house you want. You may like a 
fire-earthquake-hurricane-proof Dymaxion house, perfectly 
round, like an igloo. Or you may prefer a Plank Panel house, 
demountable, folding and movable. There is also a Seg- 
mented house, to whose basic $3,500 four-room core your 
father yearly can add new rooms in 9 stages according to 
his pocketbook and the increasing size of his family. 

The big point is that your family can have most of the 
modern conveniences it needs if it is willing to accept and 
demand new ideas. For the first time, good houses are avail- 
able in the modest $3,000-$7,000 bracket. Prefabricators 
now are in the pre-mass production stage in which auto- 
makers were back in 1910. They still are looking for a hous- 
ing industry Henry Ford. 

Their most important problem is to make the advantages 
of their product known to a conservative public. “Only if 
Mr. Public — and lots of Mr. Publics — ask for it,” they say, 
“can we give him what he needs — a flexible, convenient and 
comfortable new home.” 











Labor-Management 


What Happened: Verbal fisticuffs 
between John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, and Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO, were the 
first concrete things coming out of the 
long-awaited labor-management con- 
ference. Clashes came on the questions 
of Lewis’ union having a place on the 
executive committee, and on the wage 
issue. Lewis won the first round hands 
down, getting both himself and Thomas 
C. Cashen, head of an independent 
railway union affiliated with the AFL, 
appointed to the important committee. 
There are now eight labor and eight 
management members, with the CIO's 
three votes likely to be lined up against 
a coalition of the other five. 

On the wage issue, not included on 
the agenda but very much in evidence, 
Lewis joined with the AFL and man- 
agement to prevent Mr. Murray from 
bringing up the subject for discussion. 
The management delegates as well as 
the AFL group have emphasized that 
the conference should deal with ways 
and means of settling disputes, and not 
with the issues which cause them. In 
this they are backed up by President 
Truman’s omission of the wage question 
in his speech opening the meeting 

The President warned the delegates 
that they would have to produce re- 
sults or face the consequences of a 
bittér public and a hostile Congress. 
To find a peaceful way to settle indus- 
trial disputes, he prescribed: (1) whole- 
hearted collective bargaining; (2) will- 
ingness to use impartial machinery to 
settle disagreements; (3) determination 
to live up to contracts; (4) abolition of 
jurisdictional] strikes between unions. 

President Truman emphasized that 
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the conference was not a Government 
affair, and that it gave labor and man- 
agement an opportunity to prove they 
could “come to understanding and 
agreement without political or Govern- 
mental pressure.” 

What's Behind It: Labor leaders have 
evidently not read Abraham Lincoln’s 
words: “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” By fighting their own 
civil war on what was expected to be a 
battleground for labor and management, 
they are hurting their chances of getting 
satisfactory peace machinery  estab- 
lished. It is clear that if the way to 
industria] peace is not agreed upon, 
Congress will pass strict laws aimed at 
curtailing labor practices. 


UNRRA and Free Press 


What Happened: No freedom of the 
press, no food. That is what the House 
of Representatives told the liberated 
countries scheduled to receive aid from 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. After three 
months of hedging, they voted an addi- 
tional $550,000,000 as the United 
States’ share of the UNRRA program. 
Attached to the bill was an amendment 
barring the use of the money in any 
nation that prevented the American 
press from reporting how the funds are 
used. 

Although only 19 Representatives 
voted against the appropriation bill, 
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International 


British boys, aged 14 to 18, help rebuild their homeland while they learn 
to lay bricks. They attend technical courses and get usual apprentice pay. 





168 opposed the “free press” amend- 
ment. They agreed with Representative 
McCormack of Massachusetts, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, that “people can't 
live on freedom of the press.” Represen- 
tative McCormack said that while he 
believed in freedom of the press, he 
did not think the issue should affect a 
law which had relief as its chief pur- 
pose. The amendment’s supporters de- 
nied that it would cause hardship. They 
insisted that it would do away with 
much of the suspicion that has grown 
up around UNRRA’s activities. 

What’s Behind It: Aimed at Russian 
domination of the Eastern European 
countries, the “free press’ clause is 
likely te make it possible for American 
reporters to tell a very sad story. If the 
amendment does keep food, clothing 
and medicine out of any war-stricken 
countries, millions will die this winter. 

The heavy opposition against the 
amendment shows that many Repre- 
sentatives do not think the two prob- 
lems can be handled at the same time. 
It is possible that even more Senators 
will think so and that the amendment 
will be stricken out when the bill goes 
before the Upper Chamber. 


City Elections 


What Happened: Election Day, 1945, 
came and went quietly throughout the 
nation. An “off” year for elections, con- 
tests for mayors and other local officials 
were main items on the nation’s ballots. 

In New York City, former District 
Attorney and Army Brigadier General 
William O'Dwyer was elected mayor by 
a large majority. He succeeds Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. O'Dwyer was backed 
by the Democratic Party and the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. 

Mayor Edward J. Jeffries was re- 
elected in Detroit, after a bitter and 
close fight against Richard T. Franken- 
steen. Principal support for Franken- 
steen, the vice-president of United 
Automobile Workers of the CIO, came 
from the union members in Detroit. 

What’s Behind It: Politicians are try- 
ing to find in the election results some 
indications of the trend for next year’s 
Congressional election and 1948’s Presi- 
dential race. The returns do not show 
any important shift of power among the 
major political parties. 
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Molotov Speaks 


What Happened: Soviet Russia had a 
birthday — the twenty-eighth — and the 
occasion was marked by a speech on 
“the state of the nation” by Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov. 

The Foreign Commissar asserted that 
the atomic bomb could not be kept 
secret and promised the Russians that 
they would have “atomic energy and 
many other things, too.” On the subject 
of blocs of nations, he said, “A good 
deal of noise is being made about the 
formation of blocs, or groups of states, 
as an end of particular foreign-policy 
interests. The Soviet Union has never 
joined groups of powers directed against 
other peaceable states. In the West, 
however, attempts of this kind have 
been made, as is generally known, more 
than once.” 

Admitting the failure of the London 


Foreign Ministers conference, Molotov” 


declared that “only the joint efforts of 
the three great powers” could “secure 
the victories of the democratic countries 
over fascism.” He also repeated Russia’s 
demand for an Allied control council in 
Japan. 

The unexplained absence of Joseph 
Stalin at the Moscow festivities caused 
an international sensation. For the first 
time since his capture of power, Stalin 
failed to review the Red Army parade. 

In reply to’ Molotov’s speech, British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin told 
Commons that his government “re- 
sented” Russia’s “suspicious” attitude 
toward her Western Allies and, in turn, 
accused her of wanting to go “right 
across the throat of the British Common- 
wealth.” Former Prime Minister Chur- 
chill joined in the debate and urged 
that the secret of the atomic bomb be 
noc given to Russia. He pointed out that 
Russia never shared any secrets with 
Britain or the United States although 
these countries gave many secrets to 
her during the war. Both speakers 
heartily endorsed the 12-point foreign 
policy speech delivered by President 
Truman on Navy Day. 

What’s Behind It: Molotov’s speech 
leaves things pretty much as they were. 
The road to unity is still open. But only 
on the basis of give and take can Russia 
and the Western Allies get together. 
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Warning on Inflation 


What Happened: Bernard Baruch, 
who has advised every United States 
president since Woodrow Wilson, had 
something to say on the dangers of in- 
flation. We must take inventory of what 
we owe, what we have promised to 
loan foreign countries, and what we 
can produce. Then we must channel 
our production into the places where it 
will do the most good in preventing the 
cost of living from skyrocketing. Other- 
wise, warned the elder statesman, “we 
will sink and the whole world will go 
dcewn with us.” 

Mr. Baruch pointed out that our 
money will not do foreigners any good 
if they cannot buy our goods with it. 
He added that it was foolhardy to give 
Americans more buying power by rais- 
ing wages and cutting taxes if there are 
no goods for them to buy. 

What’s Behind It: What Baruch says 
is usually taken seriously by the men 
who make policy and laws. Therefore 
his unofficial words may lead Washing- 
ton officials to do some serious thinking. 


UNO Food Meeting 


What Happened: On a high note of 
confidence, the first meeting of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization ended its sessions after 16 
days of continuous deliberation. During 
that period, it adopted a constitution 
aimed at raising world nutrition levels 
and standards of living; improving ag- 
ricultural production efficiency; better- 
ing conditions of rural populations; ex- 
panding world economy. Sir John Boyd 











Press Association 


Bernard Baruch 


Orr was elected director-general of the 
Organization. 

The conference was attended by some 
300 delegates representing 36 of the 
51 eligible United Nations.. It was 
marred to some extent by the failure of 
Russia to participate. (The Soviet 
Union had “observers” but not accred- 
ited representatives.) There is hope, 
however, that she may join the FAO 
before the next conference in 1946. 

What’s Behind It: Of the four pre- 
cious freedoms, the one most apt to 
undermine the other three is freedom 
from want. Recent history has shown 
that unless hunger is banished, there 
can neither be peace nor democracy. 





Press Association 


Los Angeles high school students demonstrate against Gerald L. K. Smith. 
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Hey There! 


Germans Get Bolder 


What Happened: A frankly disturb- 
ing picture of conditions in Germany 
today was painted by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in his third report. He 
noted a growing tendency of Germans 
to become “bolder in their criticism of 
the government.” 

“The incidents,” the report states, 
“have been relatively unimportant in 
themselves, but, if widespread unem- 
ployment persists, the sentiments be- 
hind them may provide popular rally- 
ing points for activities which might 
grow into organized resistance directed 
against the occupation forces.” 

From Washington it is announced 
that President Truman has approved a 
proposal by General Eisenhower that 
control of the government of Germany 
be shifted from military to civilian 
authorities of the four occupying powers 
not later than June 1, 1946 

What’s Behind It: There is wide- 
spread unemployment and an acute 
shortage of food and fuel. But outweigh- 
ing these are the political issues. The 
chief trouble, according to General 
Eisenhower, is the requirement that all 
measures before the Control Commis- 
sion must have the unanimous approval 
of all four Powers represented in it. This 
has blocked the establishment of a uni- 
fied system of administration of Ger- 
many as a whole. 

Equally unfortunate is the apparent 
tendency on the part of our Army to 
“get out from under” in Germany. Un- 
derstandably, our boys are anxious to 
get home. But if Germany is to be cured 
of her war lust there is no better pre- 
scription than a long dose of military 
occupation. 


Hungary’s Choice 


What Happened: Hungary is no 
longer a political riddle. In the first 
free elections with secret ballots held 
in that country since the outbreak of 
World War II, the people showed how 
they stand. And it’s decidedly in the 
middle-of-the-road, neither to the ex- 
treme Right nor to the extreme Left. 

The returns in the national elections 
gave the Small Landholders’ party 
(centrist), 59 per cent of the electoral 
vote; the Social Democratic party (So- 
cialists), 18 per cent; and the Com- 
munists, 17 per cent. The Christian 
Democratic party and other Rightist 
groups were completely snowed under. 
Over four million votes were cast in 
the elections. 

The results were foreshadowed by 
the outcome of the Budapest municipal 
elections last month when the Small 
Landholders rode to victory over the 
combined Socialist-Communist _ ticket. 
The Soviet Army Commander, Klem- 
enty Voroshilov, thereupon insisted that 
all parties jointly put up a single slate 
in the national elections, but this de- 
mand was rejected. 

On the eve of the national elections, 
the United States accorded recognition 
to the Hungarian Provisional Govern- 
ment. The State Department announced 
that it would accept Aladar de Szegedy- 
Masczak, veteran Foreign Office of- 
ficial, as Minister to Washington. 





It will be recalled that during the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in London, Secretary of State 
Byrnes expressed the view that we 
would be prepared to grant recognition 
to Hungary if she gave suitable guaran- 
tees of free and fair elections and the 
establishment of a truly democratic gov- 
ernment. These guarantees, the State 
Department asserts, have now been 
given. 

Baron Zoltan Tildy, a Calvinist cler- 
gyman and leader of the Small Land- 
holders’ party, is expected to assume the 
Prime Ministership of a coalition gov- 
ernment which will include Socialists 
and Communists in addition to mem- 
bers of his own party. He disclosed his 
intention to appeal to the Allies for a 
temporary moratorium on _ reparations 
payments. Armistice terms require 
that Hungary pay $300,000,000 yearly 
to Russia, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

What’s Behind It: Wherever free 
elections have been held in pdstwar 
Europe—Britain, France, Norway, Fin- 
land and Hungary—the extremists of 
the Left and Right have been defeated. 
The surprisingly small strength shown 
by the Communists, despite the pres- 
ence of the Red Army troops in the 
country, is largely attributable to popu- 
lar resentment at Russia’s attempt to 
thrust on Hungary a “trade agreement” 
which would sew up 50 per cent of the 
country’s industry and _ transportation. 





International 


Nazi ‘‘supermen” released from Russian prison camps march through Berlin. 
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DGAR, a proud young Saxon thane of England, was with 
his mother when word came that William the Norman 
had invaded England. His mother sighed. “You're my last 
man. Father — brothers — husband — all have died in battle. 
But, go! You helped elect King Harold! Now, defend him!” 
Two weeks later a battle-weary Edgar returned from 
Hastings. Harold had met the Normans — and his death. His 
mother glared. 

“That Norman tyrant will find it takes more than killing to 
be king! He can’t be king unless the Witan elects him!” But 
when the Witan convened again, Edgar’s was one of the 
votes that confirmed William the Conqueror as King of Eng- 
land. His mother met him with stony silence and turned away. 

“Don’t you know me, mother? Edgar? Your son?” 

“I have no son! My kinsmen died defending their land — 
but none saved their lives by dealing with the enemy!” And 
she left him and went to live with a cousin, Matilda. 

Heartbroken, Edgar started on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but fell captive to a tribe of barbarians in Hungary. 

Twenty years later, a bearded, rough-clad man wandered 
through England, staring in amazement at stone castles and 
great churches. When he found the place he sought, he 
knocked on Matilda’s door and begged a night's shelter. 
Edgar’s mother was among those who sat in the cottage that 
night, and heard him ask, “Tell me of England, for I’ve been 
long away, and things seem very strange.” 

They began to grumble. William was the cruelest of kings! 


pe oda 


Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Somvel Nisenson 





“THIS BLESSED PLOT . . . THIS ENGLAND” 
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He bled them of every penny! He made lists of all they owned 
for taxation! He — but Edgar's mother interrupted them. 

“Silence! William has been good for England! He is harsh, 
but we're no longer backward louts! And we're no longer a 
tribe of bickering nobles! My son, Edgar, was in the Witan 
that elected William. Of all my kinsmen, I'm proudest of 
Edgar. The others lost their heads in petty quarrels. But 
Edgar saw England’s need for a strong king.” She turned to 
the shaggy stranger. “Edgar, you helped elect him! Now, 
defend him!” 

“Mother!” He knelt by her. 

“It’s been hard — bitter hard,” she said, “but we must scar 
the land with a plow before we can raise crops.” 

“Mother!” he said happily, “you know me!” 

“Of course,” she said, “you look like all our men at forty! 
I hope the Normans can teach you to dress!” 





The Norman Conquest brought the brilliance of the Viking 
to a stolid people, variety and flexibility to the language, a 
si7ong central government to the ever-warring Saxons, and 
brought England again under the influence of the heritage of 
Rome. No one incident in the Middle Ages had more lasting 
influence than the Battle of Hastings in 1066, which resulted 
in the fusion of the best of the Norman and the Saxon in the 
blood of future Englishmen. 


Next Week: John’s a Good Name 














































HINA has been working toward democracy at a snail’s 
pace since 1911. And now, in the northeast corner of 
her Iand, there are the makings of a first class civil 

war, Unless some nearly miraculous settlement comes soon, 
the world will see in China a renewal of the warfare which 
we supposed ended on VJ Day. 

Small scale fighting in China has already broken out be- 
tween the Chinese Communists led by Mao Tse-tung and 
the Nationalist government headed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. There has been a running fight going on for many 
years between these two groups. The world took little notice 
of it during World Wax II, for the United Nations were more 
interested in the defeat of the common enemy, Japan. — 

As the map on the next page shows, the Communists dom- 
inate a considerable area of China and stand between the 
Nationalist government’s area and Manchuria, China’s rich- 
est province. When Russia joined the war against Japan last 
August, she was assigned the task of driving the Japanese 
out of Manchuria. Russia has announced that by December 
] all her troops will be withdrawn from this zone. Both the 
Chinese Communists and the Nationalist government are 
now rushing troops to take over Manchuria. 


Dispute Cannot Be Ignored 


The dispute between the two groups cannot be ignored 
by the rest of the world. China is one of the principal part- 
ners of the United Nations. Twenty per cent of the world’s 
population lives within her borders, and her modernization 
and growing power give her a key position in the Far East. 

If you want to know how China matters to the United 
States, you have only to remember that we have 60,000 
Marines in China at this moment. They are helping, along 
with U.S. Army and Navy personnel, to disarm and remove 
the thousands of Japanese soldiers who were left in China 
when Japan surrendered. American troops are working right 
in the middle of the danger zone of Chinese civil war. 
Whether they can avoid taking part in any “incidents” which 
might occur remains to be seen. Chinese Communists have 
already accused us of attacking some of their troops and 
aiding Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 

To see why China is sitting on a powder keg, we will have 
to look into some recent history. Where did Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Nationalist government come from? 
NOVEMBER 
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Civil war between Nationalists 


and Communists may flare up 
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HINA 


Perhaps the most important date in modern China’s history 
is the day of the “double ten” — the tenth day of the tenth 
month in the year 1911. On that day a revolution led by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen overthrew the Chinese Emperor and established 
the Chinese republic. 

The weakness of the young republic was that it governed 
too little. In the absence of a strong central government, 
China soon fell apart. Independent rulers wtih private 
armies (war lords) took matters into their own hands in 
various sections of the vast country. 

A second revolution seemed necessary to unify the nation, 
and this one, too, was led by Dr. Sun. He formed the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party of China, and set new 
ideals for China. These “People’s Principles” called for 
“nationalism, democracy and livelihood.” 

To achieve these aims, Dr. Sun gave to Chiang Kai-shek, 
his loyal and close follower, the task of organizing an army 
to defeat the powerful war lords — the local rulers who had 
kept China disunited. by 1928; Chiang’s forces had swept 
all opposition before them and established a strong central 
government for the country. This government, under 
Chiang’s leadership, has been recognized as the national 
authority of China to this day. 

Where do the Chinese Communists come in? That story 
takes us back to the early 1920s. Soviet Russia, fresh from a 
revolution of her own, offered to help Dr. Sun in his efforts 
for @hina. Communist leaders came into China and placed 
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themselves in important positions in the army and govern- 
ment, When Chiang Kaieshek took over the controls, how- 
ever, the Chinese attitude changed. The Communists, more 
attached to Russia than to the new freedom of China, became 
bitterly unpopular with the Kuomintang, This ill feeling ran 
so high by 1928 that it started a civil war which lasted for 
up ten years. 

The Communist influence had created a Chinese minority 
group which moved into armed opposition to the Kuomin- 
tang party. The Communists were driven into southeastern 
China, where they established themselves as an independent 
government. Finally, in 1934, Chiang turned renewed force 
on the Communists. He ousted them from their base. and 
they began their amazing “Long March” across China. They 
ended up in north China, where they established their cap- 
ital at Yenan. 

In the middle of this unhappy situation came the Japanese 
attack of July, 1937. Six years earlier, Japan had invaded 
Manchuria and set up a puppet government of its own 
there. Now, the Japanese attack against divided China began 
in earnest. 

Even these new attacks from Japan failed to settle the 
civil war between the Nationalist government and the Com- 
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munists, but something of an armed truce wes adopted by 
the two groups. The Nationalist army took almost the full 
weight of the Japanese attack, while the more poorly 
equipped Communists engaged exclusively in guerrilla war- 
fare. The Kuomintang accused the Communists of taking 
advantage of the war to extend their own authority at the 
expense of the National government. To what degree this 
was true is difficult to determine from the outside, 

The final defeat of Japan, after eight destructive years of 
war, brought new efforts to unify China. Several months 
ago, the Communist leader Mao Tse-tung met with Chiang 
Kai-shek in an effort to make peace in the Chinese family. 
As a result, a “partial agreement” was announced on Octo- 
ber 11. Both groups expressed a common desire to avoid 
civil war and to reach “peace, unity and democracy” in 
building a “new China” under the leadership of Chiang. 

They further agreed to call a council of all parties to dis- 
cuss changes in the constitution; to guarantee freedom of 
speech and the press; to put an end to arrest and punishment 
by secret police; and to free prisoners held because of their 
political beliefs. The National government said it was willing 
to let the Communists keep their army of 20 divisions. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Nationalist area in white. If war breaks out, Nationalists will fight for complete control of railroads to Manchuria. 





Map copyright 1945 The Newspaper I'M 
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_ BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JACOB AUGUST RIIS (1849-1914) 
He Battled the Slums 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, “If | were asked to name a fellow man 
who came nearest to being the ideal American citizen, | should name 
Jacob Riis.” Riis won this praise by the unselfish way he worked to replace 
MPG the slums of New York City with decent homes, parks, and playgrounds. 
s In 1870 Riis had left his native town of Ribe in Denmark for America. 
He arrived at a time when overcrowded tenement houses were growing more 
numerous and more dismal, women and children labored long hours in 
sweatshops, and millions lived in an atmosphere that bred disease and 
crime. 

Through his aggressive newspaper reports, books, articles, and lectures, 
Riis forced the more privileged classes to become aware of how the “other 
half’ lived. He awakened them to the desperate need for social reforms, and 
led the way in getting laws passed to improve the lot of the poor. 
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evils in the disease- 
ridden slum districts. 
























WELL, JAKE, THERE 
GOES MULBERRY BEND, 
WHAT FIRE-TRAP SHALL 
WE TEAR DOWN NEXT ? 


1. Riis lived in poverty his first years in America, 
working at any job that would keep him alive, 
and often going hungry One night he took shel- 
ter in a lodging-house run by the police. 
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4. Theodore Roosevelt and other powerful citizens joined Riis in his 
crusade to improve the living conditions of the poor. 












RUS’ PICTURES PROVE THAT 
PEOPLE ARE BATHING IN THE 
WATER WE DRINK. WE MUST 
8UY THE LAND AROUND THE 

WATER SHED! 
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= 7 ti : 5. In 1897 Mulberry Bend Park was opened. 
3. He exposed contamination of the water There were walks, benches and green grass 
supply. City officials were forced by public | | where grim tenements had stood. Happy men, 
pressure to correct the condition. women and children gave chief credit to Riis. 
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If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 


—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of football, 
basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart 
design, construction and good craftsmanship. 


Preference for Wilson equipment among players, 


WORD 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to grow. It is 
a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
ber—If it’s a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Le?#’s all boost the“War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commem- 
orate our war beroes. 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
11'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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..by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, 
victory was almost within Germany’s grasp . . . On 
land, on the sea, or in the air. 

Above all, knowing the vital importance of air 
supremacy, the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it 
back from the Allies. 

And they almost succeeded. 





Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin 
of safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 
Some of our best scientists estimate that if Ger- 
many had had a few months longer in which to 
perfect weapons under development, she could have 
seriously threatened our ability to win the war. 
The truth of this is known best to certain American 
military experts who have since inspected some of 
Germany’s underground research laboratories and war plants. 
Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of 
development . . . weapons which might conceivably have 
turned the trick for the Nazis if they could have used them 
boldly in a last desperate gamble. 
Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot 
—yet. 








There were planes potentially better than anything 
the Allies had in combat at that time. 


If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities 
of these jet planes might have changed the balance of air 
power in their favor. 


Ina V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in lime- 
stone rock, our technicians found blueprints for a 
fearful V bomb with an estimated range of 3000 miles, 

‘‘We planned to destroy New York and other 
American cities starting in November,” said a Ger- 
man rocket engineer. 





Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers exam- 
ined nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers 
. . - bombers claimed by the Germans to be capable of 
crashing high explosives into the industrial cities of the east- 
ern United States and flying back again across the Atlantic. 


Goering himself said the planes had been success- 
fully test-flown and would have been in operation if 
Germany could have held out 3 months longer. 


Japan, too, with her ever-improving planes and 
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"down our hard-won air supremacy. But thie Japs were 
no more successful than the Nazis before them had 
been. The tide had turned. 





Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people 
sincerely believe that it was U. S. air power that 
brought Japan to her knees. 

This, we believe, is not entirely true. 

But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t 
be argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air 
cannot win a war or remain secure in peace. 

Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even 
before the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a 
question of time before she caved in. . . for she had 
lost control of her skies. 


The race we must keep winning 


America is now ahead in the development of new 
aerial weapons. 


But there can be no security for us in the future if 
we rest content on our present-day superiority and 
allow ourselves to lag in aeronautical research and 
development. 





TOPE eRe eR ee ye TO SEP oT ee 


Constant and research in the field of aeronauucs is 
a MUST for America . . . today and always! 

As long as we maintain our air superiority after 
Victory, no aggressor nation is apt to be foolhardy enough to 
dream of attacking us. 

But experimental research is only the first step in 
winning the race that will insure America from attack in the 
future... 


The best planes periodically resulting from this 
research must be put in production in sufficient quan- 
tities to develop manufacturing techniques and tools 





and to keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 





We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services 
to train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. One or 
two experimental planes are not enough to keep our Air 
Force and manufacturing organizations ready for any 
emergency. 


Only when the design and production “bugs” al- 
ways present in a new plane are revealed and elimi- 
nated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft be 
considered proven military weapons. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft 
War Production Council 
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LIBERATOR 
Americon Clipper 4-engine bomber transport 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO 
petrol bomber search plane patrol bomber commercial transport “Flying Jeep” 


PRIVATEER CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL 110 SENTINEL 














TOMORROW'S FOOD 


Quick freezers in modern homes 
will change our eating habits 









RESH strawberry shortcake for New Year’s dinner? Sweet 
corn on the cob on an icy February night? Oysters in 
- July? Sure — didn’t you know — Mom’s a wizard. 

She can do all this because she’s taken a tip from the 
Eskimos When the Eskimo spears a fish or caribou, he 
doesn’t have to worry about it going putrid before his family 
finishes eating it. The air is so cold that the meat freezes 
solid almost immediately. 

No one in more temperate climates put the Eskimo’s trick 
to work until a smart inventor named Clarence Birdseye 
went on a hunting trip to Labrador in 1920. He noticed that 
the Eskimo’s quickly-frozen Arctic game was wonderfully 
tender and fresh when cooked months after it had been 
shot. He developed a way of quick-freezing packaged fresh 
food. Using his process to help people save food during the 
depression of the ‘30s, General Foods came out with the 
first large-scale frozen foods business, starting a new industry 
which will revolutionize mother’s marketing routine and our 






















































Harris-Ewing 


A large type home freezer designed for use on farms. 


casses are hung under ultraviolet light for quick aging. Then 
the meat is cut to order, frozen at 20° below, and stored 
in drawers. Freezing firms plan compartment-lined centers 
where the housewife simply walks up to the Automat-like 
compartment bearing the picture of the food she wants, 


nation’s farming and canning businesses. : : : 
; = and opens the door. The packaged frozen food will fall right 


The familiar frozen food counters in your grocery store 


into her hands, 
have branched out into two new fields — community lockers, 


dh freezer 4 worry to canners but a blessing to the farmer, the 
and home freezers. ) g 


In about 6,000 U. S. communities in 46 states men in 
sheepskin coats, fuzzy boots and spotless aprons are saving 
1,500,000 U. S. families $200-$350 yearly on their food bills. 
The warmly dressed gentlemen are operators of community 
freezing lockers in which, for $1-$25 a year, you can store 
200-250 pounds of precious fresh food. 

In large freezing-locker plants foods are frozen by blast- 
ing them with’ 35-50 below-zero air blown at extremely high 
speed. For meats there is a “chill room,” where fresh car- 


lockers allow him to store surplus farm produce which other- 
wise would rot. A boon to you, the freezers give you a 
chance to eat August brook trout at Christmas, to ignore 
the seasons, and to have vitamin-rich and well-balanced 
meals all year round. A life-saver to your mother, the com- 
munity locker saves her from standing im line and shopping 
every day. She can buy in bulk, then store the purchases 
for as long as a year, knowing the food will keep fresh. 

For $250-$595 your mother can buy her own home locker, 
in which she can store your victory garden produce instead 
of canning it and several weeks’ meat supply. The first secret 
of the home freezer is speed. The faster the food is frozen, 
the smaller are the ice crystals that form a sealing blanket 
over the focd, and the less damage is done to food tissues. 

Most home freezers are made up of layers of hollow 
aluminum plates which, when they come in contact with the 
food package, freeze it solid with lightning speed. Freezing 
often is done by the expansion of liquid ammonia circulating 
inside the plates and withdrawing heat from the food. The 
food is frozen at very low temperature and preserved at zero 
degrees. 

The second secret is freshness. The food your mother 
freezes must be absolutely fresh and of good quality. A 
few foods don’t freeze well — lettuce, celery, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers and radishes, If mother is planning to freeze a 
vegetable or fruit, she must clean it in cold water, then 
blanch or scald it, then quickly chill it in cold water, drain 
it, wrap it in special moisture-and-odor-proof paper, and 
seal the paper with a hot iron. Months later the foods, their 
flavor sealed in at its peak, will look and taste as fresh as 





Harris-Ewing 
A community quick freezer with rented compartments. _if newly bought. Nancy GENET 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO WIN AN 
ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP AT 








Next June, ten-ambitious young men... who are 
high school seniors today ... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 


They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech,.plus the 
equivalent of 2 years of practical work in West- 
inghouse plants—for which they are compensated 
at prevailing wages. 


Wouldn’t you like to be one of these fortunate 
ten? 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE —Mondoy thru Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Net. 
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Well, here’s your chance — if you can rank high 
in George Westinghouse Scholarship competitive 
examinations — and if you are selected on the 
basis of general ability, engineering aptitude and 
leadership. . 


Of course, you will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment, 


If you want to try for one of these George 
Westinghouse Scholarships... valued at $1,850... 
be sure to mail the coupon below. Your applica- 
tion must be received by February 1, 1946. 











Pere ee aaa COUPON, TODAYia oa ee ee 


Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Dept. (SS-115) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send application form and full information abouf 
George Westinghouse Scholarships at Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. 
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KISS AND TELL (Columbia. 
wv Produced by Sol Siegel. Di- 
tected by Richard Wallace.) 


Those of you who are in senior high 
schoo] may have felt a little ancient re- 
cently when one Shirley Temple was 
married. When you were just six and 
going to your first movie, Shirley was 
making film history as the most winsome 
six-year-old. In a way, you'd grown up 
together. But married. . . ! 

Maybe the light comedy of Kiss and 
Tell will restore the equilibrium. Shirley 
plays the part of a teen-ager. Her prob- 
lems as Corliss Archer are more compli- 
cated than the average teen-ager’s. But 
her spirit and manner do justice to that 
particular age you are best qualified to 
understand. 

Trouble starts when Corliss and a 
friend are selling guest towels at a 
church bazaar. Since towels aren’t much 
in demand, the girls seize upon the no- 
tion of selling kisses. All for a worthy 
cause, you understand. But Corliss’ fam- 
ily and neighbors do not understand. 
Immediately, they attach all sorts of 
scandalous implications to her least ac- 
tion. 

A good deal of the plot is contrived 
and highly improbable. Much of the hu- 
mor borders on burlesque. But, oddly 
enough, most of the slapstick in the 
film is contrihuted by the older mem- 
bers of the cast. Shirley Temple and 
Jerome Courtland (who plays the part 
of Dexter, the lanky boy-next-door) 


stay on a fairly even keel with their 
comedy. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness 
in the film, and one you will immedi- 
ately recognize, is Hollywood's habit of 
falling back on types. Kiss and Tell uses 
a well-worn formula for the kid brother, 
the boy-next-door, and the high school 
girl with a yen toward worldliness. The 
formula is thinly disguised. You've seen 
the characters in every other movie 
about teen-agers. But they are not the 
boys and the girls you know at school 
and at home. So, all Kiss and Tell can 
really offer is a new angle in intrigue. 


THIS LOVE OF OURS (Univer- 

ad sal. Produced by Howard 
Benedict. Directed by William 
Dieterle.) 


This story hovers around a situation 
that is both melodramatic and senti- 
mental. While the film frequently treads 
on precarious ground, it never quite 
tumbles into either pitfall—at least not 
with both feet. Claude Rains, Merle 
Oberon, and Charles Korvin turn in 
commendable performances. This has a 
steadying effect on a somewhat hack- 
neyed plot. 

The story is about Dr. Michel Touzac 
who separates from his wife because of 
a misunderstanding. He brings up his 
daughter Suzette to believe her mother 
is dead. Suzette worships the memory 
of her mother, 

When Touzac rediscovers his wife 


24 


years later, he bsings her home to right 
the mistake he has made. Suzette does 
not know her father’s new wife is her 
mother. She can hardly tolerate the 
stranger in the house. 

One has genuine sympathy for father, 
mother, and daughter, and it is a real 
relief when understanding is restored. 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “This Love of Ours. “Kitty, 
¥¥Spellbound. ““Pride of the Marines. 
“Story of GI Joe. ““The Southerner. 
“Our Vines have Tender Grapes. “First 
Yank into Tokyo. 

Comedy: “Kiss and Tell. ~““*~Blithe 
Spirit. ““Wonder Man. “Her Highness 
and the Bellboy. “Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
¥¥State Fair. “The Dolly Sisters. ~Sun- 
bonnet Sue. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92d Street. 

Western: ““San Antonio. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 





Corliss persuades a reluctant Dexter 
to purchase a guest towel at bazaar. 





Double Czech 


By PFC ED AMBROWICZ 


OR my money, the Czechs are the 

greatest sports in the world. I spent 
five months in Czechoslovakia. So I’m 
not talking through my helmet. 

I was a cannoneer in the 955 Field 
Artillery. When the Germans surren- 
dered, my outfit found itself in Kram- 
olin, a little Czech town of 300 people. 

With time on our hands, we started 
looking for amusements. We soon dis- 
‘covered the Czech’s favorite game was 
hazena. As near as we could figure out, 
it was a combination of soccer and 
basketball, with rules like ice hockey. 

After watching the players for an 
hour, we challenged them to a game. 


They beat us easily, 18 to 2. Word got 
around to the-vest of the outfit and our 
better basketball players showed up 
for the next game. But we lost again, 
8 to 5. 

At least 2,000 people showed up 
for our third game. The Czechs out- 
fitted us with uniforms and gave us a 
wonderful welcome before the game. 
They presented me with a trophy for 
being the best sportsman. 

In return, we lined up and gave them 
the snappiest salute in military history. 
The game ended in a 10 to 10 tie. But 
we knew it was a gift. Every time they 
got ahead by three goals, they slowed 
down to let us catch up. After the game, 
they blew us to flowers, refreshments, 
more cheers, and a dance. 

A few weeks later, we moved on to 


another little town — Domazlice. And 
the natives proved the same wonderful 
people. They challenged us to a Same 
of soccer. 

We lost, 4 to 1. We played ’em again 
and took another pasting, 4 to 3. The 
third game was played up big. We 
drove through all the neighboring vil- 
lages, putting up posters. About 1,800 
people showed up to watch us. And, at 
long last, we chalked up a victory, 
5 to 2. 

The Czechs threw us a victory party, 
at which they presented me with a 
trophy for being the best athlete. That 
made two pieces of silverware for my 
trophy room in Brooklyn. 

Nowadays, any time anybody says 
something nice about Czechoslovakia, 
I always say, “Double Czech.” 
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OU’VE probably heard people 

say, plenty of times, that there 
isn’t an automobile in the world 
like a Studebaker for long-lasting 
soundness. 

This is true because of the atten- 
tion given top-quality craftsman- 
ship at Studebaker, world famous 
for its high standards of car and 
truck manufacturing. 


Home of father-and-son teams 
Studebaker craftsmen, for the most 
part, begin as boys fresh out of 
school. Many of them absorb the 
traditions of fine workmanship 
from their own fathers or older 
relatives who have long been 
_ Studebaker experts. 















How does a boy learn to be 
a Studebaker craftsman? 
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Frequently from his own father—in one 
of the great Studebaker motor car plants 


It’s a fine career for a boy—and 
many rise to high positions. The 
Chairman of the Board of The 
Studebaker Corporation, Harold S. 
Vance, started in as a teen-age 
mechanic in the Studebaker shops 
35 years ago. 


Postwar production is starting 


Right now, the great Studebaker 
factories are resuming production 
of fine cars and trucks for the pub- 
lic, after nearly four years of build- 
ing heavy-duty military trucks, 
Weasel personnel and cargo car- 
riers, aircraft engines for the Flying 
Fortress. 

Fathers and sons are teaming up 
in the Studebaker organization once 


more—and new family groups will 
swell their ranks as time goes on, 


New Skyway Style Champions 

Studebaker’s first postwar cars are 
beautiful new Skyway Style Cham- 
pions—brilliant in performance— 
and the best-looking cars ever built 
to sell in the lowest price field. 

Be sure to drop in at the nearest 
Studebaker dealer’s with your Dad 
and see these smooth new Skyway 
Style Champions before your fam- 
ily decides on any new Car. 


Stidebakev 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Patt 
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By George Lawton, Ph.D., 


Consulting Psychologis* 


“ .. And I’ve got them bad,” Dot 
writes. “One minute I feel swell. Then 
all of a sudden everything goes blooey. 
Or I wake up feeling like the last rose 
of summer. But that same night I’m cut- 
ting a rug into shreds. I can’t figure it 
out. Are ‘the blues’ like the weather — 
unpredictable and uncontrollable?” 

The blues are as common as colds. 
Even animals have them. The person 
who is never depressed is the one who 
should worry. Either he never longs for 
anything, or something is wrong with 
his capacity for emotional response. All 
of us want things we don’t get and get 
things we don’t want. No life is free of 
problems. Whenever there is something 
we want to do or achieve, and we are 
getting nowhere fast, there is likely to 
be conflict. 


Birth of the Blues 


Let’s suppose Dot thinks her older 
sister Jean hasn't treated her just right. 
Dot wants to tell her sister off. But she’s 
afraid of three things: the way Jean 
yells; the loss of Jean’s affection; and 
her own ability to prove that Jean is 
wrong. Result: Dot cries, “Oh, what’s 
the use? Who am I to do anything?” 
Then she swallows her angry words. But 
they continue inside of her. The attack 
is now against Dot herself. Thus, she 
becomes her own worst enemy. 

Or suppose it’s Saturday night and 
everyone but Dot has a date. Jean 
wouldn’t feel bad in such a case be- 
cause she is engaged. But, anyway, Jean 
was always sure of her social popular- 
ity. Dot, however, doubts her ability 
to interest boys. Dateless Saturday 
nights may be rare for Dot. But, when 
they occur, she tells herself, “Dot, 
you've always been a drip and always 
will be a drip.” One night alone makes 
her decide she is a lifetime failure as a 
woman. 

Dot’s blues are worse in the morning 
because each day offers a new chance 
for accomplishment, But Dot is never 
sure just what she wants, or whether if 
she knew what she wanted, she could 
get it. At night she can relax and have 
fun because there is nothing more she 
can do that day. She can say, Tomor- 
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row, I'll positively . . .” and she feels 
better. But this is a temporary remedy. 

The only way to cure the “blues” is 
to solve the problem which causes the 
glum mood. Some problems arise from 
an immediate situation — like choosing 
a college. These aren’t too hard to 
handle. Other problems cannot be un- 
derstood until one knows a person’s en- 
tire life story, his relationships with 
parents, brothers and sisters, friends, 
and teachers. 

Friends may tell Dot to “cheer up,” 
and “forget it.” This doesn’t help. Dot 
needs to learn what has made her feel 
that she hasn’t quite made the grade. 


Bye-Bye “Blues” 

If she herself can’t track down the 
cause of “the blues,” she should ask for 
professional help. In the process of solv- 
ing her problems Dot can seek tem- 
porary relief. She should talk about 
what is bothering her (if she knows) 
to any attentive and discreet listener. 
Even crying may help ease the tension. 
(As long as she doesn’t overwork any 
one shoulder. Or come to rely on sym- 
pathy instead of solution.) The impor- 
tant thing for Dot is to get her trouble 
out in the open where she can fight it, 
instead of keeping it penned up inside 
her. 

Dot should fight for a cause or an 
idea, grab e¥ery opportunity to assume 
responsibility and take the initiative. 
She should speak up good and loud 
whenever, in her opinion, anyone is 
treating her unfairly. If she gets 
smacked down for talking out of turn, 
that isn’t bad. For then she'll be angry 
with someone besides herself. 

To maintain a balanced outlook, Dot 
should be sure her body is in tip-top 
condition, that she gets plenty of rest 
and good food. But, oddly enough, 
fatigue is usually the result of the blues, 
not the cause. Even more than she 
needs rest, Dot needs some strenuous 
activity everyday: a brisk walk, a good 
swim, a fast game of tennis, some 
boogie-woogie, a stretch of strenuous 
house-cleaning, or work at some hobby. 

The real answer to Dot’s blues will 
come only when she achieves a balance 
between what she wants and what she 
can get. That means she has to exert 
herself. She can’t just look wistfully at 
her goal. This is a case where Dot can 
be her own best doctor. 


China 


(Concluded) 


But there was considerable “unfin- 
ished business” after this meeting. One 
of the problems left unsettled was agree- 
ment on which group would appoint 
governors in several of the northern 
Communist-dominated provinces. 

Events of the past weeks make it look 
like China’s two political groups are as 
far apart as ever, despite so-called “par- 
tial agreement” which was reached only 
a few months ago. 

Chiang’s National government is the 
recognized authority for the country. 
Even Russia, which is sympathetic to 
the Chinese Communists, agrees on this 
point, and concluded a pact with the 
national government last August to 
prove it. 

Yet it cannot be said that this govern- 
ment is a democratic one. The Kuo- 
mintang has ruled China as a one-party 
dictatorship. There is strict government 
censorship and control of the press. The 
wretched conditions of the poorest 
workers and farmers have not improved 
much in past years. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment, however, does seem to be 
working toward a more democratic way 
of life. Chiang and his leaders promise 
a new national legislature. 


Communist Policies 


About the Communists in China, 
there has been a great deal of propa- 
ganda, both for and against them. What 
is known is that they have done a great 
deal to improve the lifing conditions of 
laborers and farmers, but they have also 
suppressed any opposition to their rule 
by force. Steffan Andrews, reporting 
from Chinese Communist headquarters 
in Kalgan for the New York Times, put 
it this way: 

“For the peasant, they have can- 
celled debts, reduced interest rates, in- 
stituted a progressive tax system and 
divide the produce of the land more 
equally by limiting the landlord’s take. 
But the price in terms of personal liber- 
ties that the Communists exact for these 
reforms is staggering. As soon as they 
take over a town they kill off indepen- 
dent thought, set up rigid press control, 
let loose an army of secret police and 
shoot all political opponents who might 
even attempt to disagree.” 

Ancient China is struggling to keep 
alive. Perhaps she will be able to make 
peace in her own country without fur- 
ther bloodshed. If the issue can only be 
settled on the battlefield and if the 
United States and Russia cannot agree 
on their attitude toward both sides. 
China may be in turmoil for years. 
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Jim Pyle is proud that General Electric’s fifty years of 
research and experience in plastics helped make possible 
the production of 3000 different plastics parts for the 
battlefronts. These are parts like mortar fuses (26 million 
played a leading role wherever we met the enemy) and 
fire- and shock-resistant panels for battleships. 

Jim has crammed many experiences into his thirty-one 
years. “In America,” he says, “opportunities are everywhere; 
but if you don’t happen to find yours, there’s nothing to stop 
your making one.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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It was June 13, 1917, in London. Jim stood in a neighbor's The Pyles returned to Canada, Ji 2 fn s birthplace, olen he 
chicken yard looking up at German Gothas. His mother attended eight schools. At the U. of British Columbia he 
ran down the street, past objecting ‘‘Bobbies” to rescue him. majored in chemistry, starred in Rugby and other sports. 
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Then an adventure “’ his father in British Columbia, His first G-E job, in 1939, was as chemist at Lynn. A few 
placer-mining for gold. But he wanted to be a chemist, months later he went to Pittsfield. In 1943, he was appointed 
so he went to McGill on a scholarship and earned a Ph. D: chemist and director of the G-E plastics laboratories. 


FREE—« “comic” book in 4 colors —“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and his scientist brother, Ed. 
Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Installments 


DEST, Dan’l, and Young’un Post 

are struggling to keep alive on 
their upstate New York farm. Their 
father, Zeph, no farmer by nature, 
took to the woods after his home had 
burned with his wife ig it. The girls, 
led by Dan’l, obey to the letter 
Zeph’s orders to stay there. The kind- 
hearted neighbors devise ways to give 
or lend to the Posts without hurt- 
ing their feelings. Gam Reed, the 
gunsmith, helps with his tools and 
teachings. Dan’l and Young’un learn 
from him how to mend their own 
equipment and the neighbors’. Eph 
and Phebe Birdsell, a young couple, 
offer the Posts their little heifer. Only 
Sim Higgins, the skinflint, 
threatens their progress. Dan’! fool- 
ishly signed Higgins’ note in order 
to obtain seed, and when the harvest 
is in, Sim comes to collect. Gam ac- 


local 


companies him. Sim produces a bill 
claiming all the Posts have. Gam pro- 
tests, but Sim states that only the 
oxen, Peter and Paul, are worth 
enough to square the debt. 

A wagon drives in at the Post 
farm. Then a crowd of men gathers 
—Sol Broadmoor, Eph Birdsell, a 
trapper, Cicero Ditch, and others. 
They scan Sim’s bill and find it too 
large. Each of the men states that 
he has come to pay Dan’! what is 
owing to him for his work. The 
sacks and bundles of produce they 
contribute are valued at more than 
Sim’s bill. They also make a deal 
with Sim that Dan’! will work the 
oxen for him during the winter. 
Only Young’un realizes that if Dan’! 
has to work all winter, there will be 
no time to build the new house they 
need 


Gunsmith’s log was flattened on one side, turned over 
KK by three men with hooks, and flattened on the other side! 





OUNG’UN threw off her covers and 

sat up. Dan’l was out already, and 
so was Cat. Eldest stooping over the 
fire was hurrying along the breakfast of 
cornmeal mush, though the sun wasn’t 
yet over the horizon. Peter’n’ Paul were 
to be rested today, along with the other 
Posts. 

Breakfast was waiting on the narrow 
split-log table that Dan’l had labored 
over so. It was mighty heavy and in 
the way in the small shelter, but Eldest 
was bound they should eat their food 
indoors and on a table. Being that Eld- 
est did the cooking, she had the right 
to say. 

But Young’un had to smile when, 
with his third mouthful, Dan’! said, “] 
been studying where I'll have me the 
new cabin next year.” Just as though he 
hadn’t been turning it over and over 
in his mind all summer. 

With his sixth mouthful he wiped the 
milk off his lips with the back of his 
hand and said, “Stands to reason the old 
place is best, where Pa fust built.” 

Then it was for Eldest to plump on 
her stool at the end of the table and say 
that a house was woman’s concern, and 
she’d marked out plain for all to see 
just where she’d have her house built, 
and how. 

It seemed to Young’un this argument 
over the new cabin had started up 
most every day for six months, What 
Eldest planned was to have the new 
cabin stand further up the hill than the 
old one, and tight in against the corner 
of the clearing. There’d be more sun 
from the east and south, and less wind 
from the north and west, to make it 
warmer in winter. And for summer 
coolness as she worked over the cook 
fire, she hankered after two windows 
instead of one, for the cross draught. 

Dan’l just said, “Ifd been right, Pa 
would have done it.” As he always did. 
It just seemed like Pa could never do 
wrong in Daniel's eyes. Now Pa was 
the best pa ever was, but look at the 
way he left his fences, and not having 
a cow, nor pigs to fatten on the acorns 
and beechmast in the woods, and get- 
ting into debt to Sim Higgins! 

Young’un opened her mouth to ar- 
gue. But closed it again. Dan’l was 
willful blind, trying to fit himself to Pa’s 
boots, though Pa’s boots weren’t so big 
as Dan’l remembered. 

She hurried through the rest of her 
meal, so she could get to look at the 
rifle before Dan’l had it again. 
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Dan'l came out, still wearing the bag 
and horn, that he hadn’t put off to eat 
breakfast. She passed him the rifle, and 
watched him go down the pasture, Cat 
following after and Dan’l trying to drive 
Cat back. Tilt Cat found a field mouse 
hiding in a tuft of grass and stayed 
by it. 

Eldest came to the doorway to set the 
scalded milkpail in the sun. “Landsakes, 
Viney, don’t stand there dreaming! Go 
see how the water’s holding up in the 
oxen’s drinking pool.” 

She took spade in hand, for she sus- 
picioned the pool would bear cleaning 


and deepening. Halfway down the pas- | 


ture Peter and Paul left their heap of 
chopped cornstalks to follow and see 
what she intended. 

Young’un had deepened the spring- 
fed pool by a good foot, and built up 
the dam on the lower side when she 
first heard whip-cracking, and the creak 
of wagon wheels. 


Could that be Sim Higgins back 
again? 

With Dan'l away hunting, she’d best 
tun up and stand ‘by Eldest. She 
grabbed up her wrinkled deerskin 


clothes, crammed herself into them as 
she started to run. 

Halfway up the pasture she could 
hear children’s and women’s 


in the open was a man leaning on an 
axe, talking to Eldest, in a voice that 
sounded like he was hog-calling. 


“Ain't nothing to beat the rolling up | 


a house for gathering neighbors to- 
gether, unless maybe a good burying,” 
he roared. “There’s folks that ain’t so 
much as called 
other in years that'll be set to haul on 
the same logs, and will be joking each 
other afore sundown.” 


Eldest was smoothing the tront ot | 


her gown, just like Ma when Ma failed 
for words. 

“I don’t but there’s been 
three house raisings of sawed timber the 
past few the man 
again. “But that ain’t chaff to clover 
set against a real old-time rolling up. 
We'd ought to be mighty obliged to 
you, Mis’ Ma'am, all of us had.” 

The stranger lifted his axe and set 
off up into the woods. Eldest preened 
her gown again, likely ‘twas the thought 
of being called Mis’. . . Ma’am made 
her, and set off after as though to ask 
what the by his talk of 
raisings and rolling-ups. 


Say 


years, 


man meant 


But Young’un knew. Here was some- 


thing her eyes told her instead of her | 
having to tell her eyes. Folks in twos | 
and threes and wagonfuls of folks, most | 


everyone for miles around, all chatter- 
ing and laughing and creaking their 


voices | 
coming out of the woods, and there out | 


a cuss-word to each | 


two- | 


bellowed | 








































You'll have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture...you'll be more popular...if you play 
in the band! You'll take part in all the pa- 
rades and celebrations...you'll be pointed out 
with pride by father and mother and all your 
friends—you'll be a real part of the show, not 
just an onlooker! 


FREE BOOK, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the*‘select” group 
—how you can ‘be one d them’’ —how you can 
win friends, have fun and be popular making 
music. How you can even play your way through 
college as thousands of others have done. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn dealer, 
or write Conn direct. No obligation. Send 
now, today! 












































CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 1120 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ico SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never go unnoticed. 
Furthermore—the care you give shoes has a 
lot to do with the wear you get from them. 
Take heed: Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather .. . helps maintain 
flexibility . . . and that means longer wear. 
Better KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 







FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 
ing and Designing. 

Allied shops are pletely equipped and modern. 
Approved for G. |. ehing: @ Days, Evenings. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
hnestdl South Michigan Avenue @ Chicage 5, Mlinois 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only .10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 






Sell _your School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION pewgeee i aa: 2 the 

country. Lowest prices ev: pay 
Monthiy y Bulletins 


ine ke on, 


highest a go 

fire. Hi t Write CRAFT-CAR 
— te canD ‘oP SIALTI 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











wagons and sleds down the trail, and 
streaming out into the upper corner of 
the farmland. All set to build a real 
cabin, of real solid logs. 

One axe, then two, began to ring out, 
up in the woods. Teams and yokes were 
unhitched, some being led off up the 
hillside, and some being unyoked or 
unbitted and tied to wagon wheels till 
they’d be needed. Women were climb- 
ing down from wagons with baskets of 
food on their arms, ‘and all talking to 
Eldest at once. Childer running 
off all-sides, looking for hickories and 
chestnuts, being warned by their mas 
against rattlers up here in the wild 
woods. One had already cut his foot 
against the edge of a razor-sharp adze 


were 


and was sent back howling in a wagon. - 


Howling too lusty for real hurt, 
Young’'un knew. 

Came a thunderous crash up on the 
hillside, and a cheer from all the men. 
The first tree was down before the first 
dog had found the trail of the first 
rabbit. And _ that how soon. 
Young'un saw Gunsmith and Mary, off- 
saddling their old Congress pony, and 
ran up to ask could she help. And to 
tell how wonderful the loan of the new 
rifle was, for all the meat it would 
bring in, and how Dan’l was away with 
it this very minute. 

Axes were snick-snicking, trimming 
the boughs and top off the fallen tree, 
and smack-smacking into another. And 
two men were digging out foundation 
holes at the corners of the cabin, a 
good four feet wider apart than Eldest 
had first marked. So she’d taken the 
women’s advice, or the women had told 
their menfolk themselves. Sol Broad- 
moor, who was proud of his newly 
bought heavy-thewed team as he was 
his own strength, had hitched a chain 
around a huge flat boulder and was 
| drawing it down for a foundation. He 
hauled it to the hole where one of the 
neighbors was delving, and joked him 
about how would he like his tombstone? 
Standing alongside, or lying on top? 

Cicero Ditch drove up with Mis’ 
Ditch and her feathered bonnet. And 
Sim Higgins, of all people, jouncing 
around in the back, trying to steady two 
cider barrels, and cussing that nobody 
had thought to warn him of the house- 
rolling till most too late 

Eph Birdsell called back to him that 
they hadn’t been minded to build house 
and barn and have Sim steal the whole 
building just as soon as their backs 
were turned. And that drew a laugh, too, 
even from the womenfolk. It was that 
kind of a day, from the sun to the air, 
to the smiles on folk’s faces. There'd 
never be another the like of it. 

Gunsmi'h's log was flattened on one 


showed 








There was another log being adzed, and 
another being drawn down. Two-three 
trees being dropped, and two-three 
more being trimmed, by’ the sound of 
the axes. Young’un knew she'd ought 
to help. But how? It was Peter nudg- 
ing her in the back told how. 

She called the oxen over to where 
the yoke lay, then to where the heavy 
chain had been cast aside. With Gun- 
smith’s help she set the two oxen to 
drawing the first log into place. They 
were notching the end before she could 
draw the chain clear, and another log 
was ready for the far side. Soon as she 
had that in place, lying on the rock 
foundation, then there were the shorter 
end logs. 

An argument rose up over who was 
skilled to build a rock and clay fire- 
place and chimney. Saws grunted and 
growled, cutting the short logs where 
door and windows were to set. 

That gave time to lay the beginnings 
ot the barn. Eldest had set no marks, 
and the menfolk, knowing what kind of 
barn they'd build for themselves if 
they ever had to do it over, weren't 
contenting themselves with a lean-to. 
What they lined up was aimed to hold 
Peter and Paul, and the sled, and tools, 
and the corn from DanT’s crib, and a 
cew and her calf, and hens, and only 
be half filled then. 

Cabin and barn began to rise so 
Peter’n’ Paul had to use a long rope 
and block, and two long sloping poles to 
roll the logs up into position. Young’un 
found it easiest to bestride the wall, 


and call down orders to them from 
there. 
Teams that were wearied were 


changed for teams that were rested, 
and the log walls rose higher and 
higher. Eph and Gunsmith were set to 
hewing and pegging door- and window- 
frames, and the fireplace of flat rocks 
and clay was keeping pace with the 
walls, and drawing in to its throat and 
chimney. Chips were knee-deep beside 
the adze men, and had to be scraped 
aside from time to time. And still trees 
thundered to a fall up on the hill, still 
were being trimmed into logs, still with 
much hollering drawn down behind 
steaming teams, Seemed like there'd 
not be a tree left, except those that were 
forked, or too big for use, from here 
to Canady! 

A new sound made Young’un look up 
and off. Twenty or thirty childer were 
making believe to be a team, and haul- 
ing on long lines that must be grape 
vine. Behind them all came Dan’l with 
the rifle, walking proud and stiff-legged. 


(Continued on page 32) 


side, turned over by three men with 
hooks, and flattened on the other side, ~ 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


YOU NAME IT 


Something new for the listening pub- 
lic made its bow over the airwaves in 
October. It’s the new series, Request 
Performance (CBS—Sun. at 9:00 
p.m.). The show is produced under the 
auspices of the Masquers’ Club of Hol- 


lywood. According to club president 


Charles Coburn: 

“Every man, 
America is invited to send in requests, 
naming the stars they want to appear 
on the program, and telling us what 
they 
public tell us what it wants.” 

The debut of Request Performance 
resembled a three-ring circus. The fun 
hasn't let up since. If you have your 
own ideas about who should do what 


want these stars to do. 


on the radio, sit right down and write 
Request Performance. They 
please. 


rd 


ANOTHER “VOICE?” 


Hepcats and longhairs alike “go for” 
Jack Smith, tenor star of the Jack Smith 
Show (CBS— Mon. through Fri. at 
7:15 p.m.). Jack is no swooner-crooner 
--nor is he the “groaner” type. His sing- 
ing has bounce and pep. 

Jack’s career has been of the check- 
ered variety. Now 29 years old, he’s 
been singing on the air for 14 years, 
almost as long as Bing Crosby. (Like 
Bing, he has learned to read 
notes.) Before he settled down with the 
Jack Smith Show, he taught most of the 
day at the New York School of Air- 
craft Instruments, carrying on his radio 
career in his spare time. What’s Jack’s 
ambition in life? To be an architect! 


never 


KID STUFF 


Adults have no monopoly on air time, 


when it comes to radio programs. 


There’s something for every age group | 
in the junior section, and don’t be sur- | 
prised if you catch your mom and pop | 
listening in to the Aldrich Family or the | 
Both programs contain fun | 


Cuiz Kids 
for all, as do many of their ilk. 
Song-and-dance routines by talented 
youngsters get a workout on Coast to 
Coast on a Bus (ABC — Sun. at 9:15 
a.m.) and Friendship Ranch (ABC — 
Sun. at 12:30 p.m.). Fantastic family 


mixups are aired in the Aldrich Family | 


(CBS — Fri. at 8:00 p.m.), and Those 
Websters (CBS — Fri. at 9:30 p.m.). 
(Hours listed are E. S. T.) 





woman, and child in | 


Let the | 


aim to |} 












MURVIL BOTHWELL, , 
17, of Central High School, South Bend, 
Indiana. Elected Senior Class Secretary 
—has a 4-year scholastic average of 
97.5! Murvil delivered the opening 

address on graduation day. 






























































MURVIL HELPED WRITE and pro- 

duce the ‘'Senior Revue''—sprightly 
show put on by the Senior Class. She's 
particularly interested in the drama— 
has played leading roles in many school 
productions. 


CAPTAIN OF CENTRAL'S crack 

swimming team . . . which recently 
broke the State High School record for 
the mediey relay . . . Murvil herself 
placed in the state free-style swim 4 
consecutive years! 


Murvil Bothwell says: 
“Breakfast is the real beginning of my 
day. And, believe me, it’s got to bea good 
hearty meal! If there’s a big bowl of 
KIX to start breakfast with...I start 
smiling right there. 

“That KIX flavor is divine! And KIX 
has the cutest shape. It’s so dainty and 
tempting you want to dive right in! And 
when you do, you find KIX extra crisp, 
extra good! 

“Yes, I’m a real KIX fan!” 








Were NOT saying: 


That eating KIX made Murvil a winner. 
But it takes a winner to pick a winner! 

KIX is that winning cereal—made from 
nutritious Corn! Corn popped into ten- 
der, golden “Crunchy Puffs”. Tempting, 
tantalizing! Tastes as good as it looks. 
You'll love that malt-sweet Corn flavor! 

Eat a good breakfast! “Kick off” with 
KIX, that energy cereal. It’sa WINNER! 


General Mills 












KIX is a reg. trade mark 
of General Mills. Copr 
1945, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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Get Your Copy of This 
NEW EDITION 


of Piper’s Famous 
“How to Fly” Booklet! 


More colorful, interesting and instruc- 
tive than ever! “How to Fly a Piper 
Cub” takes you on a typical flight 
lesson with over 50 photographs and 
descriptions. Written by a certificated 
flight instructor. Includes many other 
features and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cub planes. For booklet send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling. 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
8C115, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 






















































FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 





Prac this new fluorescent Studilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll have a lamp that’s beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 
inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 
watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 
plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Sendilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sell your class- 


SENIORS: mates America’s 


largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm &t., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Young’un 
(Continued from page 30) 


It didn’t take long to hear the cause, 
for the little girls that hadn’t been let 
to haul came bouncing up to their mas. 

“Dan's shot a deer with the little 
new rifle! He has so! Clean atween the 
eyes. And it flopped over a cliff. And 
we had to cut graperope and haul it 
up again.” And the same thing was told 
and retold. And Dan’ would start a 
fire and they'd roast the whole deer, 
the whole deer all to once! 

That set the womenfolk off to kindle 
a huge fire, and some to running down 
to see did Dan’] know how to clean the 
deer, and some to disputing how the 
deer would best be cooked. 

When the men stopped work and 
the womenfolk spread out the food they 
brought, Dan’ was still working on the 
deer with axe and skinning knife, way 
off down by the pool. With the other 
childer he carried the meat over to the 
burned-down coals of the fire the 
womenfolk had made for him, but 
turned aside their offers to help. 

Over their noontide, the womenfolk 
got new ideas, and the cabin had to be 
altered to allow a half floor, like a wide 
shelf stretching out from the fireplace 
end of the cabin, so Young’un and Eld- 
est could have a warm sleeping place 
in wintertime. And the menfolk saw 
that with just a few changes they could 
set a bigger hayloft in the barn over 
the heads of the animals. "Twould cool 
the place in summer and keep it warm 
in winter. Saws had to be filed up sharp, 
and axes set to the grindstone in some- 
one’s wagon, and work went on again. 

But it wasn’t the same as the morn- 
ing. Not to Young’un. When the end 
logs narrowed in to a point and were 
crowned with a rooftree and pegged 
braces, she hoped it was all over. But 
there were still the light saplings to be 
laid on from wall-top to roof tree, and 
lighter flattened pieces laid lengthwise 
over these to take the shingles when 
Dan’ could get around to fashion them. 

Then ‘twas all over, save the eating 
of Dan’'l’s venison. And she had her 
chance to go to him. 

This was a new Dan’, one she'd not 
ever seen before; being almighty polite 
and pressing with his venison, talking 
the unnatural way Eldest did at times. 

The last bite was eaten, the women 
back in their wagons, and the children 
scampering up the trail to see could 
they beat the growed folks to reach- 
ing home. Dan’l and Eldest were say- 
ing their “Thank you” all around, and 
the men saying,“Shucks, ‘twas noth- 
ing,” and for Dan’ to see caietul to 
the chinking, for the green wood would 


warp every which way. The women — 


were telling Eldest to see she. reminded 
them of the slips and flowers they had 
promised, specially those for Ma’s 
grave. 

Twas all good as ended, when Dan’ 
suddenly lit out and ran. Young’un 
caught him in the new barn, looking 
around him as best he could for what 
was in his eyes. Then just as sudden he 
pushed past her and out. 

“You hadn’t ought to’ve done it!” He 
shouted it at them, up the trail. “Ain’t 
no ways I can find to thank you. Nor 
ever will!” 


* * * 


Outside the square holes of the cabin, 
darkness drifted down, filled with stars. 
Soon those* holes would have shutters, 
and some day far off they’d carry real 
windows paned with real glass. Above 
and across the framework of roofing 
poles that were spaced for Dan'’s 
shingles, the Milky Way streamed like 
the breathing trail of an otter diving 
deep under the stilly water of a dark 
shadowed lake. On the square stone 
that formed the hearth, a fire burned 
on a thick layer of ashes, a tiny fire 
so as not to dry the clay of the chim- 
ney too fast and make it crack and fall. 
And the womenfolk had warned not to 
heat a green hearthstone till the damp 
was out of it, or it was like to explode. 

Eldest had drawn her stool up to the 
hearth, and was sitting, chin cupped in 
hand, her eyes on the flicker of flame 
that bloomed up once in a while and 
reddened the log walls. Cat was sitting 
opposite, washing himself from tail to 
whiskers to show he was pleased to be 
back in a real home again, even if the 
grass hadn’t yet worn off the earth floor. 

To sit still like Eldest was more than 
Young’un could compass. And _ she 
hadn’t a mind for work, like Dan’ over 
by the door, pounding away in the 
half-dark with frow and mallet, split- 
ting his first shingles. 

For this wasn’t a day like any other 
days. Twice she had run out to stand 
in the old shelter, so as to come back 
to the new home and savor it. Then 
she’d had to run out to take a look 
from the outside, to know for certain 
the cabin was as she remembered it 
from inside. And of course it was need- 
ful to go visit with Peter’n’ Paud in the 
grand new barn, and promise them a 
close-laid hemlock bough roof and a 
deep layer of warming hay overhead. 
Even so they seemed contented, most 
as contented as Dan’l and Eldest. 


(To be continued) 





Reprinted from Young’un by permission 
of the Macmillan Company and the au- 
thor. 
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Long Road Home 


It was a black night and he was on 
his way home from the station. Sud- 
denly, he realized that he was being 
followed. He quickened his pace. So 
did the man who was following. him. 
He quickened his step again. And so did 
the man who followed. Faster and faster 
went the pace until he came to a ceme- 
tery 

“Now,” he thought, “I'll fool him.” 
He entered the cemetery, dodged 
around several tombstones, crawled un- 
der a hedge, circled a mausoleum. Still 
the man followed. At last he turned and 
faced the fellow. 

“Well, what is it? Why are you fol- 
lowing me?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” came the reply, “I’m go- 
mg to Mr. Simkins’ home. The station 
agent said to follow you because you 
live next door. But tell me, mister, do 


you always go home like this?” 
Coronet 


Cover Girl 


Recently on The Falcon, one of 
WOR’s mystery series, an actor snarled, 
“I'm going to shoot you.” There was a 
pause, while he waited for a sound cue. 

Then, he repeated, a little louder, in 
case the sound man hadn't heard, “I’m 
going to shoot you.” Dead silence. 

Here the leading lady rushed in, sup- 
posedly drawn into the scene by the 
sound of gunfire. Realizing the. sound 
man and his blank gun were not work- 
ing in close harmony, she did her noble 
best to cover up. 

“] thought I heard a_ shot,” she 
gasped. “Has somebody been stabbed?” 


Harriet Van Horne 


There She Goes! 


When women get a run in these new 
synthetic stockings 
wood, and rubbei, they won’t know 
whether they have a clinker, a splinter 
m a blow out. 

Flaming Bomb 


Your Call, Please 


Oscar Levant tells about the minister 
in New York who phoned a minister in 
California. 

“Is this a_ station-to-station call?” 
asked the operator. “No,” replied the 
teverend, “It’s a parson-to-parson.” 
Hennett Cerf 


Joke-of-the-Week Club 

Get some good jokes up your sleeve? 
Want to tell ’em to the world? 

Then join our Joke-of-the-Week Club. 
Send us your jokes and we'll print the 
cream of the crop on this page, along 
with names and school addresses of the 
contributors. 

Address: Joke-of-the-Week Club Edi- 
tor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Better Business Bureau 
Along the middle of August, this sign 
went up on a little diner on the outskirts 
of Washington, D. C.: TRY OUR 
ATOMIC BOMBERGERS. THEY’RE 
TERRIFIC! P.M. 


Sports for Victory 

Here’s an idea from the Treasury 
Department for your school athletic 
association’s participation in the Vic- 
tory Loan. 

Whip up a big Bond Rally by dedi- 
cating one of your regular football or 
basketball games to the Victory Loan. 
Admission charge for adults attending: 
a Victory Bond. Between-halves ac- 
tivities could highlight the Victory 
Loan — and sell more bonds! 

Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, is 
the ideal date for Victory Loan games 
but they may be scheduled any day 
prior to December 8, closing date for 
the Loan. 
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How to knock the eyes out of a blind date 





1. When your best pal promises you that 
the gal is something special, reach into 
your drawer for that swell Arrow Shirt and 
Tie you’ve been saving. If she’s as tooth- 
some as he claims, you’ll want an Arrow 
Shirt’s smooth Arrow Collar and neat- 
knotted Arrow Tie to make a hit. 


3. A swell dresser, too, is she? Well, well. 
It’s a safe bet that this Arrow ensemble 
will please her. Form-fitting Arrow Shirt 
under your coat. An Arrow Tie (blue, to 
match her eyes) down the front. A blend- 
ing Arrow Handkerchief in your pocket. If 
this won’t get her, nothing will. 











2. Blue eyes? Blonde hair? Sounds all 
right—sounds all right! It’s a cinch that 
she’ll go for the way that Arrow Shirt sets 
perfectly on your frame. Trim as a P-38, 
thanks to Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut. (And 
every Arrow is Sanforized-labeled for per- 
manent fit!) 





4. ULP! You’ve been sabotaged! Trust a 
pal to pick a date with the sex appeal of a 
sad herring! Just wait till he tries to bor- 
row your Arrow Ties! MORAL: A blind 
date is a risk, but the outfits at your Arrow 
dealer’s are sure things for looks and style. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear + Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 
























“An Honest Man” 











Such vas the simple, yet de- 
served, epitaph raised over the 
last resting place of this rugged 
American patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Matthew Thornton 


Like his colleagues he sup- 
ported with his life and his 
property the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 


This spirit of Sacrifice has 


typified the American people 
throughout their history and no- 
where is it more forcibly illus- 
trated than in the readiness with 
which they have accepted life 


insurance. 





She PrupeNTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


i. ABOUT HOUSING 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The first public housing project 
financed with Federal funds was built 
under the: (a) Public Works Adminis- 
tration; (b) Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; (c) Federal Housing Authority. 

2. In 1944 more than half the up- 
keep cost of Federal housing projects 
was paid by: (a) the Federal Govern- 
ment; (b) private investors; (c) ten- 
ants, 

3. The type of housing built for Fed- 
eral projects: (a) must be uniform 
throughout the country; (b) varies with 
local climate and customs; (c) must be 
three or more stories high. 

4, The 1940 Census showed that the 
greatest proportion of sub-standard 
dwellings was in: (a) urban areas; 
(b) suburban areas; (c) rural areas. 

5. Federal low-cost projects must be 
built and managed by: (a) Federal 
representatives; (b) State officials; (c) 
local groups. 


ll. PEOPLE MAKE THE NEWS 


Pick, from the following list, the 
names which fit the definitions, and 
write the correct key letter in the 
spaces after each definition. 

Key: A—Sun Yat-sen; B—Chiang Kai- 
shek; C—Ho Ying-chin; D—Sun Fo; E— 
John Boyd Orr; F-—Bernard Baruch; 
G—de Szegedy-Masczak; H—Zoltan Til- 
dy; I—William O’Dwyer; J—Richard 
Frankensteen; K—Fiorello La Guardia; 
L—Edward J. Jeffries; M—Lin Yutang; 


N—Klementy  Voroshilov; O—Allen 
Ellender; P—Zoltan Kodaly; Q—Mao 
Tse-tung; R—Lao-tzu; S—Chester 


Bowles. 


1. Leads Hungarian Small Landown- 
ers’ Party. ( ) 
Chinese Communist leader. (. ) 

3. Defeated in Detroit mayoralty 
race. ( ) 

4. China’s George Washington. ( ) 
5. Adviser to many presidents. ( ) 

6. Hungarian minister to Washing- 
ton. ( ) 

7. President of Chinese 
legislature. ( ) 

8. Detroit's mayor. ( ) 

9. New York’s mayor-elect. ( ) 

10. Soviet Army commander. ( ) 

11. Co-author of housing bill. ( ) 

12. Leads Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment. ( ) 


ill. CHINA 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. The Kuomintang is: (a) the Chi- 
nese Nationalist party; (b) the Com- 


bo 


Nationalist | 








nunist party; (c) an ancient dynasty. 

2. On the “double-ten” day China; 
(a) was invaded by Japan; (b) over- 
threw the Manchus; (c) signéd a pact 
with Russia. 

3. Sun Min Chu I is Chinese for: (a) 
“death to the Jap invader,” (b) “Nation- 
alism, democracy, and livelihood;” (c) 
“Greater ast Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.” 

4. The “Long March” was made 
from: (a) Shanghai to Chungking; (b) 
Mongolia to Burma; (c) Kiangsi Prov- 
ince to Yenan. 

5. Nationalist China is separated 
from Communist-held territory mainly 
by the: (a) Yangtze River; (b) Yellow 
River; (c) Amur River. 

6. From 1928 to 1937 the Chinese 
capital was at: (a) Peiping; (b) 
Chungking; (c) Nanking. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 
CHINA 


“The Future of Chinese Democracy,” 
Chiang Kai-shek, Collier's, Oct. 6, ’45, p. 
i. 

“Must China Go Red?” Edgar Snow, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 12, ’45,-p. 9. 

“Can China Unite?” Wake Up America 
Broadcast 274, American Economic Foun- 
dation, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
10c 

China: Revolutionary Changes in an 
Ancient Civilization, Knight Biggerstaff, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1945, 40c. 


Charles ‘Dickens’ Immortal 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Told in §0 Thrilling‘ Drawings! 





You've read and love 
Dickens’ immortal Christ 
mas Carol. Now SEF 
the story told in 50 beau 
tiful illustrations with 
text! SEE Old Scrooge 
Bob Cratchit, Marley’s « old 
Fezziwig, Tiny Tim, in gorgeous uraw- 
ings! Large 81x11 pages handsomely 
Only a quarter (Sealed 
Stamps accepted. 
LYNN. MASS. 
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Jetter) 6 for $1, 12 — $1.75. U. 8S. 
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Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy extra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want to take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 








to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who've been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we’re really serious about want- 
ing to see that our men get what they 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB= 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 




































All in favor raise right hands... with wallets 


have so richly earned, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
prove 
how much we really want to hear that 


of hands—with wallets—to 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me!” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 
job as well as they did theirs. 




















Scholastic Magazines 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of treasury Department and War Advertising Council 



















































That's what everyone says about Sheaffer's . . . Hen 


Huddle or Rooster Rave, they all agree that you don’t 
get Icked at a Sheaffer pen... This is the time of year 
to think of loot, too... Many a Dream Boat has Clicked 
a Mellow Mouse because he gave a Sheaffer! And it’s 
easy to see why . . . No other pen offers quite so much 
in sheer beauty—perfect performance... The great, 14-K 
gold cylindrical Léetime* POINT slips across the paper 
quietly, smoothly, effortlessly. When you own a Sheaffer 
you have the finest writing instrument money can buy 
— ata price all can afford. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. VALIANT 
“TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 
to $150. Other pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, 
Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal excise tax additional. 





THE NEW 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
sDENTIFIES IT! 


cy) 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to 

SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE — 

NBC Complete Network, 3 P. M. 

Eastern Time; 2 P. M. Central 

Time; 1 P. M. Mountain Time; 12 
P. M. Pacific Time. 


Sheaffer’s are still 
scarce, but supplies 
are increasing daily 
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SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. @Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.‘ 
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The United Nations Information Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y., have issued an extremely useful 
reference handbook entitled: War and 
Peace Aims: Extracts from Statements 
of United Nations Leaders. The book is 
well organized in such classifications as 
“Immediate postwar problems,” “Pre- 
vention of future aggression,” “Meas- 
ures for prosperity,” “Territorial prob- 
lems,” etc. An appendix of official docu- 
ments and a comprehensive index add 
to the book’s value. (Paper, 192 pages, 
1945, 75c.) 
* » < 

The library of Lincolniana is a vast 
one, ranging all the way from muck- 
raking to rhapsody. Strangely enough, 
no book until now has been devoted to 
a complete and scholarly study of Lin- 
coln’s foreign policy. Jay Monaghan’s 
Diplomat in Carpet Slippers ably fills 
this need. Well written and thoroughly 
documented, it throws new light on 
the ever-fascinating portrait of a great 
man. (Bobbs-Merrill, 1945, $4.00.) 


* * * 


War headlines are a thing of the past 
and the “now-it-can-be-told” stories are 
yet to be written. In the meantime, two 
publications of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System provide a vivid recapitula- 
tion of the war as we civilians, glued 
to our radios, heard about it. There 
were the eye-witness reports, the “au- 
thoritative the last minute 
communiques — the scraps of news for 
which we listened so eagerly and which 
we may too soon forget. Columbia re- 
produces them for you in From D-Day 
Through Victory in Europe and From 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo. The story is an 
exciting one, and the men who reported 
it are among the topnotchers. (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 1945, each 
5e. ) 


rumors,” 


* * * 


John Stuart Martin, in consultation 
vith the staff for the study of con- 
emporary Russian civilization at Cor- 
ell University, has edited A Picture 
History of Russia which should interest 
both children and adults. In over 1200 
photographs, maps, charts, and con- 
temporary prints, it covers not only the 
history, but the land and culture of 
Russia. The accompanying text is suffi- 
tiently detailed to give a remarkably 
ir and comprehensive study. This 
book should prove useful for reference 
# well as for general reading. (Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1945, $3.75.) 


* * * 





It is one of the hopeful signs of 








American democracy that slow as the 


OFF THE PRESS | 


process may seem, more and more jobs 
and professions are being opened to 
Negroes in fields formerly considered the 
ex@usive property of white workers. 
Arna Bontemps, in We Have Tomorrow, 
tells the stories of a few of the tal- 
ented Negroes who have managed to 
break down the artificial barriers erected 
in various fields. Some, such as Hazel 
Scott and Dean Dixon, are well known, 


but the majority will be new acquaint- | 


ances to most readers. Mr. Bontemps’ 
style is informal; his book is as easy to 
read as popular fiction, and its basic 
lesson in democracy is clear without 
over-emphasis. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945, $2.00.) 


* * * 


Science Scholarships 

The fifth annual Science Talent Search 
will open this month in the nation’s 
27,000 high schools. Entrants will com- 
pete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships. The Search will be 
conducted by Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica, through Science Service. 

The contest is open to all high school 
seniors or their equivalent in American 
public, private, or 
schools. The 40 finalists will be selected 
on the basis of their records in a series 
of qualifying requirements. These in- 
clude a statement written by the stu- 
dent on his interests and ambitions, one 
by his teacher dealing with his apti- 
tudes, ability, and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and a transcript of his scholastic 
records. Candidates will be required to 
write a 1000-word essay on the subject, 
“My Scientific Project,” and to take a 
three-hour science aptitude test. These 
tests will be administered in local 
schools early in December. 

The 40 winners will be named dele- 


denominational | & 
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© 
CONGRESS AT WORK IS CLEAR 
. READABLE . . . PROFUSELY 
ILUSTRATED WITH “HUMAN- 
INTEREST” PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
EASY-TO-UNDERSTAND  DIA- 
GRAMS AND CHARTS. 





Priced at a minimum so every high school 


10¢ 


student may own a copy: Ten or more, 


| each. Less than ten, 15¢ each. Order for your 


yates to attend a five-day Science Tal- | 


ent Institute, with all expenses paid, in 
Washington, where they will enter final 
competition for the scholarships next 
March. 


Two four-year Westinghouse Science | 


Grand Scholarships of $2,400 each will 
be granted to the top boy and girl, and 
eight four-year scholarships of $400 
each will be awarded during the In- 
stitute following final tests and _ inter- 
views by the board of judges. An addi- 
tional $3,000 may be distributed at the 
discretion of the judges. 

Further information about the Search 
is available from Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Principals and science 
teachers are asked to enter the names 
of all senior boys and girls who have 
scientific ability. 
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Classroom Materials on Housing 


BOOKS 


Public Housing in America, compiled by 
M. B. Schnapper (The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 13, No. 5), H. W. Wilson, 1939, $1.25. 

American Housing: Problems and Pros- 
pects, by Miles L. Colean and the Housing 
Committee, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1944, $3.00. 

Tomorrow's House: How to Plan Your 
Post-War Home Now, by George Nelson 
and Henry Wright, Simon and Schuster, 
1945, $3.00. 

The Seven Myths of Housing, by Nathan 
Straus, A. A. Knopf, 1944, $2.75. 

Small Home of Tomorrow, by Paul R. 
Williams, Murray and Gee, 1945, paper, 95 
pages, $2.00. 

A Million Homes a Year, Dorothy Rose- 
man, Harcourt Brace, 1938, $5.00 

The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mum: 
ford, Harcourt Brace, 1938, $5.00. 

The Challenge of Housing, by Langdon 
W. Post, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938, $3.50 

New Architecture and City Planning, a 
symposium edited by Paul Zucker, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1944, $10.00 

If You Want to Build a House, by Eliza- 
beth Mock, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. ( Publica- 
tion announced for this winter. ) 

City Planning: Why and How, by Harold 
M. Lewis, Longmans Green, 1939, $2.50 

Housing the Masses, by Carol AronoVici, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1939, $3.50 

City Development, by Lewis Mumford, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1945, $2.00 


PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlets marked with an are ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Housing: a Community Job: What citi- 
zens can do to make their communities bet 
ter places for living, 1945, 11 pp., 5« 

How to Plan the Home You Want, In 
dustrial Publications, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill., 32 pp., 25« 

Tomorrow’s Small House: Models 
Plans, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
53rd St., New York, N. Y., 1945, 50 

Good Shelter for Everyone, Publicity 
Dept., CIO, 718 Jackson Place, NW, Wash 
ington 6, D. C., 10c 

Homes for Tomorrow, by Thomas T 
Carskadon, Public Affairs Pamphlet No 
96, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefel 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., 1944, 10 

Quicksand: the Way of Life in the Slums, 
by Mary M. Simkhovitch and Elizabeth 
Ogg, Row, Peterson & (¢ 1942, 64 pp., 
96c, five or more, 58c. 

Better Living Series: No. 1, Tomorrow's 
Homes for the Man, by Norman Bel 
Geddes; No. 4, New Homes for Better Liv- 
ing, by Walter D. Teague; No. 5, Better 
Homes for Lower Incomes, by Buckminster 
Fuller; No. 6, A Higher Living Standard at 
Lower Cost, by Cass Gilbert; No. 17, Why 
City Planning is Your Responsibility, by 


and 


West 


Oscar Stonorov and Louis Kahn; No. 25, 
Uplifting the Downtrodden, by William 
Lescaze. Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 1943, 
free. 

* A Glossary of Housing Terms, by U. S. 
Housing Committee, 1940, 15c. 

Housing Study Course, Welfare Council 
of New York City, Committee on Housing, 
44 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y., 1940, 
31 pp., 50c. (Outlines and suggested read- 
ings for seven sessions, glossary, and gen- 
eral bibliography. ) 

* Introduction to Housing: 
Principles, by Edith E. Wood 
pp., 30c. 

* Housing Needs: a Preliminary Estimate, 
1944, 24 pp., 10c. 

*Housing Costs: Where the 
Dollar Goes, 1944, 10c. 

New Homes for Old: Public Housing in 
Europe and America, by William V. Reed 
and Elizabeth Ogg, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y., 
1940, 25c. 

Study Packet for use in connection with 
the above pamphlet, 1940, 25c. 

Housing America: Source unit for social 
studies, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington, 
D. C., 1940, 50c. (Quantity discounts. ) 

A Citizen’s Guide to Public Housing, by 
Catherine Bauer, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 1940, 90 pp., 60c. 

Building America, Vol. I, No. 1, special 
edition on housing, Society for Curriculum 
Study, 425 West 12I1st St., New York, 
N. Y., 30c. 

You and Your Neighborhood, by Oscar 
Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn, Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y., 
84 pp., 1944, free. 

Racial Problems in Housing, National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., 1944, 30 pp., 10« 

A Place on Earth: A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homestéads, by Russell Lord 
and Paul H. Johnstone, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 202 pp., free. 


FILMS AND SLIDES 


Films and slides in the following list 
free of 


Facts and 
1939, 161 


Housing 


may be borrowed charge unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Growth of Cities, 16mm & 35mm, sound, 
1 reel, 10 minutes. Factors affecting loca- 
tion and growth of cities; need for plan- 
ning. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II- 
linois. 

Clearing the Slums, filmstrip, single frame 
size, 43 pictures with lecture notes. Con- 
trasts effects on people of living in slum 
areas and public housing projects. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. Purchase price, 
$1.50. 

Housing, slide film, single frame size, 
30 pictures with lecture notes. Stresses so- 
cial and economic costs of bad housing; 


designed especially for orientation of 
school classes. Society for Visual Educatie 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. Py 
chase price, $2.00. 

This Is Our Challenge, 16mm, silent, 
reel, 20 minutes. Written, acted, and filme 
by students. Blair Junior High School, No 
folk 7, Virginia. 

A Place to Live, 16mm & 35mm, 2 ree 
18 minutes, sound. Produced by Irvin 
Lerner, script by Muriel Rukeyser, mus 
by David Diamond. Slum clearance 
Philadelphia. Brandon Films, 1600 Broad 
way, New York, N. Y. $3.00 rental. 

The Children Must Learn, 16mm, sound 
2 reels, 14 minutes. Rural life in America 
Southeast. Emphasizes necessity for brings 
ing school program into more direct lin 
with community problems. Education 
Film Institute, New York University, 7 
Washington Square, New York, N. ¥ 
Rental, $3.00 per day, $6.00 per week. 

Around the Town, 16mm, silent, in colo 
Interior and exterior slum conditions. Met 
ropolitan Housing Council, 228 N. La Salh 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Challenge of the Slums, 16mm, silent 
10 minutes. New York slums and new lows 
rental housing projects. Brandon Filmg 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Rentalj 
$2.00. 

As Our Boyhood Is (formerly, O 
Tenth of Our Nation), 16mm, sound, 
reels, 18 minutes. Negro children in 
South, and progress since World War § 
Music by Roy Harris. American Film Ce 
ter, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. ¥] 
Rental, $3.00. 

A City Rises Overnight, 16mm, soun 
color, 2 reels, 1 hour. Making and eree¢ 
ing prefabricated homes for Navy yas 
workers. Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J. | 


HOUSING AGENCIES 


National Association of Housing Officis 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Information Service, National Housi 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

National Committee on Housing, Ine 
512 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

Citizens’ Housing Council of New Yor 
Inc., 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 

National Public Housing Confereng 
1015 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 

If you live in one of the 39 states whidl 
have a State Housing Division, consult 4 
They are usually located in the state cag 
ital. Many cities also have Housing Author 
ties or Agencies. 


MAGAZINES 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave., Neé 
York 16, N. Y. 

American Builder, 30 Church St., N@ 
York, N 1 

Architectural 
New York, N. Y. 

Architectural Record, 119 West 40th 
New York 18 N. Y 

Housing’ Publications, Inc., 95 Madisd 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. : 

Journal of Housing, 1313 E. 60th 
Chicago 37, IIl. 

Public Housing, 1015 15th St., N. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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